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‘THE JOHANNINE CHARACTER OF LUTHER’S 
~DOCTRINE OF SALVATION 


By Caru STANGE 


Géttingen, Germany 
I 
The doctrine of justification by faith alone is generally recognized 
—as the doctrine in which Luther’s Reformation found its classical 
expression. This judgment is undoubtedly correct. Why is it, 
then, that to this day this doctrine has been the cause of so many 
-misunderstandings? 

Even Luther himself had to combat these misunderstandings. 
Almost all the doctrinal controversies of the Reformation era— 
excepting perhaps those relating to the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper—had their origin in the doctrine of justification. Then in 
the period of Pietism the doctrine of justification receded into the 
background, and in the moralism of the Aufklarung it became 
completely meaningless. The Awakening at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century led to a new acceptance of Luther’s Reforma- 
tion, but the theologians of the New Lutheranism confined them- 
selves to the simple repetition of Reformation formulations. Not 
until Albrecht Ritschl published his great work on Justification 
and Reconciliation in 1870 was there any really fresh discussion 
of the problems of this doctrine, and the result was a state of com- 
plete confusion among evangelical theologians. A graphic illustra- 
tion of this confusion may be seen in the fact that Karl Holl, the 
theologian who more than any other since the beginning of the 
twentieth century harked back to Luther’s doctrine of justification 
and unquestionably promoted Luther research to an extraordinary 
degree, arrived at results which lead back into the stream of 
medieval, Catholic ideas. But if even the theologians who con- 
sciously profess Luther’s Reformation cannot agree in their 
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understanding of the doctrine of justification, it would seem that: 
this doctrine is not suited to give clear expression to the real con-. 
cern of the Reformation. 

One arrives at the same result when one turns to the attitude 
of the Catholic theologians toward Luther’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation. In the religious discussions of the sixteenth century the, 
opinion seemed to be that the controversy over the doctrine of 


justification was merely a matter of theological scholarship. The | 
religious debates were to serve merely to make it possible for the, 
theologians of both parties to understand the formulas they were 
using. The fact that the Reformation represented a fundamentally 
new beginning in the understanding of Christian piety did not 
enter the consciousness of either side in the first period of the con- 
fessional struggle. This view appears very clearly in the fact that. 
at the Council of Trent (1545), in which the Roman Church 
finally and conclusively declared itself against the Reformation, 
outstanding Catholic theologians were of the opinion that Luther’s 
doctrine of justification might be admitted. In more recent times 
even Denifle, the Dominican, thought he could demonstrate that 
these formulations of Luther could be found in the theologians 
of the Middle Ages. Of course, he did not see that the formula- | 


tions of medieval theologians had a totally different meaning from | 


that of Luther. And it likewise escaped him that his fanatical effort 
to make a heretic of Luther suffers a severe fracture if Luther’s 
chief doctrine can be shown to have been acceptable to recognized 
theologians of the Middle Ages. But even present-day Catholic 
theologians, like Lortz, for example, employ this displacement of | 


confessional opposition in the field of intellectual culture. Luther | 


| 


| 


did not understand the church’s doctrine because he had not thor-. 


oughly studied the Scholastics and, owing to his excitable tem- 
perament and his carelessness even in reading the Scriptures, he 
fell into errors. But, unfortunately, this interpretation of the 
Reformation, flattering though it is to the Catholic theologians, 
also reveals that they lack any understanding of the significance 
of the Reformation, not in the field of theological formulations, 
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but rather in the much larger context of the Christian faith itself. 

Hence the treatment which Luther’s doctrine of justification 
receives from the theologians of both confessions does not pro- 
duce the impression that it provides the key to the essential under- 
standing of the Reformation. The uncertainty of the Lutheran 
theologians shows that, though they are vitally aware of the 
unique character of the Christian faith that finds expression in 
Luther’s doctrine of justification, they become confused when it 
comes to realizing the unique character of the Christian faith over 
against the formulations of the doctrine of justification taken over 
from the medieval church. And when the Catholic theologians 
shift their confessional opposition to the sphere of purely tech- 
nical scholarship, this proves that the Reformation’s collision with 
the medieval form of Christianity is not suited to bring out the 
real, vital content of the Gospel. Luther’s theology arose, not 
out of his opposition to medieval Scholasticism, but out of the 
illumination of his faith by the divine power of the Gospel. 

Recently, however, the debate upon the doctrine of justifica- 
tion has been lifted out of this entanglement of the theologians in 
the limitations of confessional opposition by reason of the fact 
that a number of non-theologians have addressed themselves to 
criticism of the subject. First, Lagarde pointed out that Luther’s 
doctrine of nae since It grew out of his collision with 
the theology of the Middle Ages, is not suited, because of its po- 
lemical character, to bring out the positive dynamic of the Gospel. 
Likewise, the historian Haller declared that it is impossible to 
explain such a tremendous historical movement as the Reforma- 
tion on the basis of the subtleties of learned theologians. And 
finally, the philosopher Dilthey maintained that Luther’s doctrine 
of justification can no longer have any signficance for the present 
day because back of it is the view of Christianity which Luther 
took over from the Middle Ages and which no longer has mean- 
ing for today. 

This survey of the history of Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion confronts theology with a double task. First, it must be dem- 
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onstrated that Luther’s doctrine of justification is in fact only a 
polemical sharpening of the Gospel in opposition to the system 
of the medieval church. Secondly, there: must be an investigation 
to determine what were the real vital forces of the Gospel which 
became operative in Luther’s Reformation and which also found 
their historical expression in his doctrine of justification which 
was aimed against the Roman theology. 


! 
| 
} 
] 


ra 

It is obvious that in his struggle against the Roman Church 
Luther was obliged to turn primarily to the ideas of the Pauline 
Gospel. This followed from the fact that in medieval Christianity 
he was confronted by a piety which, like the contemporary Ju- 
daism which confronted Paul, was in the process of changing 
faith in God into man’s faith in himself. Both Luther and Paul 
directed their protest against the changing of piety into morality, 
against the supplantation of faith in the saving revelation of God 
by the precepts and formulations of the scribes. Consequently, 
in both the question is one of defining faith over against a degen- 
erate view of faith. However, it is in the nature of the case that 
in this kind of polemic the opponent’s particular form of pre- 
senting the question should exert an influence upon one’s own 
presentation of the doctrine. The opponent’s formulations are not 
adapted to bring out the positive content of one’s own doctrine 
so that the result is unavoidable obliquities, one-sidedness, and 
misunderstandings. Moreover, the effort to put the opponent in 
the wrong puts too strong an emphasis upon the negations in one’s 
own doctrine and causes its positive meaning to recede into the 
background. In Luther’s doctrine of justification all the weight 
is laid upon the sola in sola fides, though this does no more than 
condemn Roman work-righteousness, whereas the real under- 
standing of the Reformation doctrine of salvation depends upon 
knowing what is the essence of faith in the sense of the Gospel. 

In the Protestant Luther research of today this distinction be- 
tween Luther’s polemical position and the positive statement of 
his doctrine of salvation is overlooked, Disastrously enough, it 
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was the discovery (in 1876) of Luther’s first lectures on the 
Psalms (1513-1516) that led to the failure to make this distinction. 

In the preface to the first volume of his theological writings 
published in 1545, Luther expressed himself upon the significance 
which Paul’s words in Romans 1:17 had had for him. He says 
there that in the year 1519, after he had completed his lectures on 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, he pro- 
ceeded to deliver a second series of lectures on the Psalms after 
his study of the Pauline letters had made clear to him the meaning 
of Romans 1:17. This, he said, had caused the last barrier to fall 
in Ins struggle against Rome and he felt as though he were born 
anew and transported to Paradise. If we allow these words of 
Luther to stand as he wrote them, it is clear that Luther does not 
connect the very first beginnings of his Reformation insight with 
Romans 1:17, but rather that this passage had then become mean- 
ingful for him in his struggle against Rome. His open attack upon 
Rome first begins in connection with the Leipzig Disputation 
of 1519, whereas the Reformation insight was fully clear to him 
as early as 1516 and 1517, after the way to it had been slowly 
prepared in the preceding years, especially since his promotion to 
the doctorate in 1512, but even before this by his experiences in 
the ‘monastery. 

This statement of Luther’s concerning Romans 1:17 in the 
preface to the first volume of his Latin works therefore gives no 
occasion for objections when one realizes that Luther’s break 
with Rome was by no means the starting point of his Reforma- 
tion insight, but rather only a consequence of his Reformation in- 
sight directed against the contemporary condition of the church. 

However, when Luther’s first lectures on the Psalms were dis- 
covered and published, Heinrich Bohmer, the excellent Luther 
scholar, hit upon the unfortunate thought that Luther may have 
made a mistake in this statement of 1545. Luther exhibited many 
other failures of memory; therefore he must have erred also in 
this statement about Romans 1:17 in attributing to his second 
lectures on the Psalms what was already an insight which he pos- 
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sessed when he delivered the first lectures on the Psalms. 


That this conclusion is not cogent is obvious. Just because | 
Luther occasionally erred in quotations from the Scriptures or | 


the Scholastics, owing to his custom of quoting from memory, 
this does not prove that he could have been hazy about an event 
that was of so much importance to him as his interpretation of 
Romans 1:17. 


If the trouble is taken to read this preface of Luther’s in its 
context without merely lifting out of it his reference to Romans | 


1:17, one gathers the impression that Luther’s statements provide 
a very clear and dependable picture, not only of his struggle with 
the papacy, but also of the preceding development of his Refor- 
mation insight. 

It must also be added that Luther does not say at all that he 
gained his new understanding of Romans 1:17 during the course 
of his second lectures on the Psalms. He says, on the contrary, 
that in 1519 he entered upon the Psalms for the second time in 


the hope of being able to expound them better after having finallv | 


gained his understanding of Romans 1:17 through his lectures on 


Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. The stumbling-block which | 
this passage, Romans 1:17, had hitherto constituted was therefore _ 


removed through his study of the Pauline letters and not in the 


first instance by his second lectures on the Psalms. But if Luther | 
does not at all make his second lectures on the Psalms responsible | 
for his interpretation of this passage in Romans, then there also | 
can be no talk of his confusing the first lectures with the second _ 
lectures on the Psalms on account of his alleged weakness of | 


memory. 


However, despite the fact that Luther’s statement in this — 
preface would make Bohmer’s conjecture appear to be com-_ 


pletely unfounded, the attempt was immediately made in various 
quarters to discover in Luther’s first lectures on the Psalms his 
new understanding of Romans 1:17 and thus also the emergence 
of his Reformation consciousness. These attempts condemn 
themselves, however, since each of them leads to a different 
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result and thus cach one contradicts the others. First it was said 
that Luther had arrived at his understanding of the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification i in the very first Psalm; then it was said that 
it occurred in Psalm 33; and finally it was Psalm 71 in which 
Luther’s doctrine of justification reached full clarity. From this 
diversity of mutually contradictory conclusions we may conclude 
that when we are dealing with this question we are no longer i in 
the sphere of scientific discernment but in the realm of conjecture. 

Unfortunately, the attempts to discover the emergence of the 
Reformation consciousness in the first lectures on the Psalms have 
not yet gone beyond Psalm 71. Otherwise it might have been 
noted that the problem which oppressed Luther had already given 
concern to the Psalmist in a still later Psalm. Psalm 85 deals with 
the reconcilability of grace and righteousness, and in verse 10 the 
author expresses the confidence that “mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” If any- 
where, then certainly here in this Psalm Luther would have had 
occasion to ponder over the reconcilability of God’s righteous- 
ness with his mercy proclaimed by the Gospel. But the opposite 
is the case. Nowhere else is it so evident as in the exposition of 
this Psalm that in the first lectures on the Psalms Luther was still 
moving within the framework of Scholastic theology and that 
the reconcilability of grace and righteousness had not yet become 
a trial for his faith. 

This fact gains the more importance when it is remembered 
that this Psalm played a very special role in the later medieval 
period. As the Psalm itself in poetic fashion personifies the vir- 
tues of righteousness and mercy which meet and kiss each other, 
so Bernard of Clairvaux carried this metaphor further and made 
a drama of the words of the Psalm. Bonaventure, Jacopone da 
Todi, and perhaps Dante also followed him in this; and in the 
monasteries on the Day of Annunciation, the day on which Ber- 
nard preached his sermon, this mystery play was incorporated in 
the service. However, although Luther, as we shall see, knew the 
opening words of this sermon of Bernard even when he was in 
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the monastery and was decisively influenced by them, he did not 
know the, second part of it. As late as 1518 he cites Psalm 85 
without any conscious emergence of this problem in Bernard 
which was to become so momentous for his theology. 

It would appear, therefore, that a connection between Lu- 
ther’s first lectures on the Psalms and the interpretation of Romans 
1:17 can be established neither on the basis of Luther’s preface 
to the first volume of his Latin works nor on the basis of the 
lectures themselves. Moreover, the documentary value of the | 
records we possess concerning the first lectures on the Psalms has ~ 
proved to be exceedingly doubtful insofar as the time of origin of 
Luther’s notes is concerned. It is true that the documentary mate- 
rial on the first lectures on the Psalms is amazingly abundant, 
since we not only possess the notes which Luther made in the 
copy of the Psalter he used in the preparation of the lectures but 
in addition can study a large portion of the written notes he made 
in his own handwriting for actual use in lecturing to the students. 
But these altogether valuable documents are in such a condition 
that it is impossible to form a certain judgment as to the time of 
origin of the individual pieces. Here and there are additions and 
alterations made at a later time, some of which were not made 
until 1519 when Luther began the preparation of his second lec- 
tures on the Psalms. he historian, Wendorf, has proved this in 
a very thorough and well informed investigation. 

After all this, it would seem that the attempt to claim that 
Luther’s first lectures on the Psalms document his new under- 
standing of Romans 1:17 and therefore the emergence of his 
Reformation consciousness may be looked upon as a failure. Be- 
tween the beginnings of Luther’s Reformation consciousness and 
the final formation of his doctrine of justification there is a space 
of time of at least ten years. During this time, as he strongly em- 
phasizes in his preface to the first volume of his Latin works, 
Luther slowly progressed toward his understanding of the Gospel. 
And in this progress his guide was not the Epistle to the Romans. 
The influences under which his inner development progressed 
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will be seen when we visualize the decisive events in his outward 


life. 


Ill 

According to Melanchthon’s testimony, it was an old brother 
in the monastery who called Luther’s attention to the above- 
mentioned sermon of Bernard, in the first part of which it is 
stated that one must not believe in the truth of the Gospel in a 
merely general way, but that the word of forgiveness must be 
received as a word that is directed personally to the one who 
hears it. It was in the same tenor that Staupitz, too, spoke to him. 
Through these two men Luther came into touch with the living 
piety of the heart which had not expired even in the church of 
the Middle Ages, but which was rekindled again and again by 
the Holy Scriptures. The consolation he received through these 
two men already contained within it the germ of his later faith. 

In the sermon of Bernard the evaluation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the Word of God comes into its own. The Scriptures do 
not present a sum of ideas which the rational mind endeavors to 
join together. Just as the essence of speech is most fully revealed 
when it becomes a personal address, so the Word of God is also 
an act of God to the one who hears it. When anyone speaks to 
me, he is immediately present and desires something of me: so, 
too, the Holy Scriptures, as the Word of God, have the signifi- 
cance that God is present in them and desires to share his life with 
him whom he addresses. 

Nothing reveals more clearly the fundamental difference be- 
tween Christianity and all other religions than does this evaluation 
of Holy Scriptures as the Word of God. In all other religions 
man’s indwelling apperception of the divine finds its illustration 
in the mysterious wonders of the world which make man con- 
scious of the limitations of his life, his knowledge, and his aspira- 
tions. This gap between his life and that hidden power drives 
man to devise ways and means by which he may be able to gain 
the favor of his god; but all these attempts include within them- 
selves the assumption that it is not the nature of divinity to par- 
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ticipate in the life of men. “The gods do not trouble themselves 
with the:life of men”—this is the tragic last word of purified 
Greek piety in Plato. 

In conscious opposition to this, John the evangelist, harking 
back to the Old Testament idea of creation, set at the pinnacle of 


his Gospel—the Word. The mind that is at work in the world | 


is not, like matter, a part of the elements of the world, but is | 
rather the sustaining foundation of everything that exists. For | 
the Word is distinguished from everything created because it is | 


the source of life itself, and man arrived at consciousness when 
the Word became the light of knowledge within him. The cor- 
responding idea is found in the creation story in the statement 
that man is made in the image of God. It follows from this that 
the way to God is not through our thoughts concerning the 
world, but that this way to God 1s revealed only when the image 
of God has entered the world in the form of a human life and 
thus the Word attains to the fullest development of its being. It 
was in this sense that Luther, speaking of I John 1:2 at a time 
when he had reached mature understanding, called the Gospel a 
sermo de vita manifestata (W.A. XX, 606, 19). 

It was from this first illumination which was bestowed upon 
him in the monastery that Luther gained his attitude toward the 
Scriptures, and from this new attitude toward the Scriptures there 
grew by an inner necessity everything that in the days to come 
was to constitute the substance of his Reformation preaching. It 


is not his break with the church which stands at the beginning of | 


his career but rather a vital contact with that which was from 
the beginning, and even in the medieval church, the source of 
power for Christian piety, namely, the life of God made manifest 


in the person of Jesus Christ as it is present in the Word of Holy | 


Scriptures. 

This first experience of Luther was immediately followed by 
a second, which led him further on the path upon which he had 
set out. As professor in Wittenberg it was his duty to deliver 
lectures on the writings of Aristotle. One can hardly imagine 
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a more favorable opportunity for the coming Reformer than this 
studious immersion in the ultimate worldly wisdom of the Greek 
master. The cool clarity of Aristotelian concepts and the pene- 
trating mind that formulated them would serve as a discipline to 
his own rich mental gifts; but they nevertheless could not deceive 
him as to the fact that this Aristotelian view of life, which 
stemmed from the finest flower of human intelligence, revealed 
its inferiority in its sharp antithesis to the revelation of Holy 
Scriptures. 

At two points the ethics of Aristotle became for him the ob- 
ject of passionate disagreement. 

The first was Aristotle’s doctrine of the freedom of the human 
will, in which he saw the fundamental cause of the error of the 
purely human ideal of life. Aristotle was able to ascribe freedom 
to man only because he held the opinion that the ethical worth 
of man derives from his acts and not, conversely, that the worth 
of his acts derives from the attitude of mind from which they 
spring. Aristotle’s proposition that man becomes good as he does 
good is pilloried unuringly by Luther. As long ago as 1903 I 
pointed out in my edition of Luther’s earliest ethical disputations 
that this insight, which is fundamental to all ethics down to the 
present day, is one of the most important elements in the struc- 
ture of Luther’s theology. 

The second point of attack was Luther’s protest against the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the highest good. According to Aristotle, 
health, wealth, and honor are the goal of all human desire. This 
reveals the purely earthly limitations of the Aristotelian ideal of 
life. As Aristotle’s doctrine of freedom attempts to explain the 
nature of human life purely by the outward conduct of man, so 
the object of human desire is confined by Aristotle to the temporal 
world which can be grasped by the sense. Luther finds the ver- 
dict upon this secularization of the ideal of life in the words of 
John (I John 2:15 ff.), “Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. ... For all that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
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Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof.” The remarkable parallel between what Aristotle 
praises and what John condemns made Luther feel that John’s 
words were aimed directly against Aristotle. 

In the revelation of the life of God as present in the Holy 
Scriptures and in Aristotle’s unmasking of the ideal of humanity 
as resting merely upon outward appearance, we have the two 
presuppositions on which Luther became a reformer. His con- | 
scious struggle against medieval Scholasticism began in the years 
1516 and 1517. It is an error to think that Luther can be set in 
the framework of nominalistic Scholasticism. It is true that he 
studied the theology of nominalism thoroughly and often called 
himself a pupil of Occam. But this was done to show that he was 
justified in expressing his verdict upon the theology of this school. 
To be sure, Thomas Aquinas was the real author of the mixing 
of Christianity with Aristotelianism; but it was only in nominal- 
ism, the mature fruit of this mixture, that the influence of heathen- 
ism that was so disastrous for Christian piety reached its full 
effect. What followed afterwards—the indulgence controversy 
and the struggle against the papacy—were, as Luther expressed 
it in the conclusion of his work against Erasmus, De servo arbit- 
rio, mere jokes, nugae potius quam causae. The real concern of 
Luther’s Reformation was to bring to light the essential difference 
between the life of God and human life and thereby to make 
faith in God possible in the full sense of the word. 

And it is everywhere apparent in Luther’s writings that in 
this effort John the evangelist rendered him the most valuable 
service. In a letter to his friend Amsdorf, dated March 11, 1534, 
he says that, next to Christ, John is the highest authority for 
Christians; and in the introduction to his first lectures on the 
Psalms (1513-1515) he gives the topmost place, as “‘praefatio 
Jesus Christi fila Dei et Domini nostri,” to the words of Christ as 
they are found in the Gospel of John; and then he adds as “‘wit- 
nesses” of Christ the following, in this order: Moses, the prophet 
Zechariah, Peter, and, at the very end, Paul. 
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As long as Plato was accepted in the Middle Ages as the con- 
summator of Greek wisdom, it was possible to gloss over the 
difference between him and Christ and to reconcile them to each 
other; but after Aristotle displaced Plato, it became clear that the 
transition from him to Christ, from a purely human ideal of life 
to the life of God revealed in the Gospel, is possible only in the 
form of a new birth and that this new birth can occur only where 
there is a realization of the lostness of human life under the do- 
minion of sin and death and where there is faith in merciful love, 
which is the essence of the eternal life of God. The forgiveness 
of God conquers sins, and faith in God, despite sin, conquers 
death. In this central thought of Luther, in which not only the 
Cross of Christ but also his life and resurrection become the 
foundation of salvation, the legacy of John is unmistakable. It is 
true that Paul also shared these ideas, but in his doctrine of justi- 
fication the emphasis is too strong upon the human part in the 
work of salvation: faith or works. In John, on the other hand, 
the all-controlling antithesis between God and the world is cen- 
tral: ‘““The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 
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By WILHELM STAEHLIN 


Oldenburg, Germany 


I 


We employ the word “decision” in a double sense. We “make” 
decisions in our personal and our vocational life, and the greater 
the import of these decisions the greater is our responsibility. On 
the other hand, decisions are “made” or “occur” without our 
being conscious of having made a decision. A meeting with a 
person, a book that accidentally comes into our hands, or a seem- 
ingly “accidental” event that occurs quite outside ourselves can 
be decisive for our entire life. Perhaps only long afterwards do 
we become conscious of the fact that here a decision was made 
without our having been consciously confronted with a decision 
or having made a decision. 

In both connotations the idea of decision contradicts the ordi- 
nary conception of the liturgy. It is plain that when we hear 


preaching our souls are confronted by the call of the divine Word | 


with a choice between the way of life and the way of death, and 
we are summoned to decide; but according to the commonly held 
view of the liturgy we can simply sit back and enjoy the liturgy 
without any sense of obligation. This is doubtless the reason 
why many people prefer a “sacred concert” to a sermon. But 


the true, decision- -demanding character of the liturgy is even more | 
painfully lacking in its relation to life as it is actually lived. Where- 


as the sermon is in “deadly earnest,” demanding decisions upon 
which the fate of men and nations depend, the liturgy is looked 
upon as a “sacred drama” where nothing real happens. Can we 
wonder, then, that men who are hungry for reality, who feel and 
affirm the decisive character of life with every fiber of their being, 
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become impatient and long to get away from a scene which, they 
think, is nothing but irresponsible play-acting to real life where 
decisions pregnant with destiny are made? 

But this unbridgeable gap between liturgy and decision can 
exist only if we take it for granted that there is only one correct 
conception of the liturgy, namely, that the liturgy is a series of 
forms and formulas by which we overcome the simplicity and 
barrenness of Protestant worship; that the liturgy consists of 
musical and artistic embellishment to “enrich’’ its poverty and 
wretchedness, as women may transform a bare room into a com- 
fortable home simply by adding a few pretty drapes and a color- 
ful bouquet of flowers. Whether these decorations belong there 
or not is then simply a question of tradition and of personal taste 
and pedagogical expediency. Then, at most, the only decision 
that need be made is whether to have a liturgy in the service of 
worship or not; and in most cases this decision is very arbitrary, 
and in no case fundamental. 

Over against this common conception of the liturgy, our con- 
ception and that of the church of all the centuries (excepting our 
own age, which is one of decline) is that it is the ordered form of 
all worship activity; it is the office of prayer and the loving adora- 
tion of God (“cultus”), which, along with the other two offices, 
that of teaching witness (martyria) and that of ministry to the 
fellowship (diakonia), constitutes the vocation of the church. 
The liturgy is the primary ministry which is directed toward 
God, and bound up with it in an indivisible unity is the ministry 
to the world and the ministry of Christians to one another. 

With that understanding of the liturgy we can say of it that 
in it decisions are made by us and decisions are made for us. 


II 

There is value in starting from the observation that the funda- 

mental decisions of the church present themselves as liturgical 
decisions and become discernible as such. 

There is no liturgical question which does not have a dogmatic 

background and dogmatic implications, and it is absurd to trv to 
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decide questions of liturgical form without being clear concerning 
these backgrounds and implications. Conversely, dogmatic deci- 
sions resolve themselves into very definite liturgical questions and 
become evident as such. Luther’s protest against the sacrificial 
and meritorious character of the Mass was carried out liturgically 


as a radical excision of the offertorium and all passages in the | 


structure of the Mass which signified the offering of a sacrifice. | 
Fundamental differences in our understanding of the church, even | 


of our understanding of God and his revelation itself, become 
operative in practice in the very different position accorded the 


altar, for example, in the truly Lutheran and the truly Reformed | 


service of worship. The differing position of the Creed (in the 
Eastern Church in connection with the act of sacrifice, in the 
West in proximity to the reading of the Gospel) or the relation 
of the Sanctus and the Words of Institution in the Communion 
office are questions in which very far-reaching decisions with re- 
gard to our understanding of the Creed and the celebration of 
the sacrament work themselves out in practice, even if those who 
use the order of service are completely unconscious of these deci- 
sions. To take an example from the Roman Catholic Church, the 
current effort to include the reception of the Communion in the 
action of the Mass itself is the necessary liturgical expression of 
the awareness that the real and essential thing in the Mass is not 
the act of sacrifice but the supper itself (R. Guardini). 

Church people of all confessions are conscious that the ques- 
tion of liturgical forms and their alteration is something that 
touches them really and directly. Our congregations are for the 
most part amazingly tolerant of manifestly false doctrine whereas 
liturgical innovations are met with the severest opposition. There 
is no doubt that Reformed congregations would be far more 
sensitive to the introduction of Lutheran orders of worship than 
to Lutheran doctrine and, conversely, that Lutheran congrega- 
tions would perhaps not even notice the incursion of peculiarly 
Reformed doctrines but would be the more conscious of the dep- 
rivation and impoverishment of their liturgical forms by the in- 
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troduction of Reformed customs. Anyone who would replace 
the plain, secular, preaching robe with liturgical vestments in 
accord with the direction of the Confessions would certainly 
arouse a far greater sensation, and even serious trouble, than by 
anything unusual he might say in his sermon. There are instances 
in church history where, especially in the East, the church was 
split, not because of doctrinal differences, but on account of dif- 
fering practice with respect to liturgical gestures and formulas. 

It would be very foolish to ridicule this attitude on the part 
of church people as stubborn conservatism and to brush it aside 
in favor of an individual pastor with his personal tastes. Perhaps 
this attitude of the people is an expression of a feeling that deeper 
issues are involved—that something does in fact happen in the 
liturgy and that therefore it is of exceedingly great importance 
what happens there, of more importance even than the question 
of what may be said in an address. 


Il 

What we are dealing with is the decisively important insight 
(which we call liturgical realism in opposition to every kind of 
nominalistic degeneration) that in the liturgy something is not 
merely spoken about, some inward possession is not simply “set 
forth,” but something actually happens. This “something” is 
adjured, called down, addressed as being actually present, not 
merely present in imagination. The real presence of Christ is 
the fundamental tenet and law of all liturgy. The indispensable 
assumption, the assumption that can never for a moment be for- 
gotten, is that God has acted, and that in this action of his a 
decision has occurred. But this decision is not something that the 
liturgy merely points to or calls to mind; rather it takes place in 
the liturgy as a present occurrence. The “today” (hodie) of the 
true liturgy means not merely the commemoration of something 
that occurred in the past (“nineteen hundred years ago today”), 
but it means the present moment heavy with decision. Every 
prayer intends to be, and actually does establish, an actual contact 
between heaven and earth. The way in which St. Paul speaks, in 
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I Corinthians 10, of “the bread which we break” and of the cup 


of blessing as the communion of the body and blood of Christ 
shows his conviction that in the cultus—and not only in the 
Christian cultus!—there occurs a real communication with the, 
powers of the heavenly world. Anyone who participates falls, 
within the sphere of influence of godly or anti-godly powers. | 


Even the affirmation that the liturgy’s praise of God joins with 


the praise of the heavenly hosts is to be taken quite literally as | 


actually happening. 

If all this is correct, then surely it is equally important with 
whom we join ourselves in liturgical action. When we meditate 
upon what is negative, this negative gains ascendancy in the depths 
of the soul. When we engage in the cult of anti-godly powers, 
they exert upon us their corrupting and destroying power. And 
it is from the point of view of this concern that the whole defen- 


sive struggle of the church against the heretical adulteration of | 


the truth is to be understood. The concern for purity of doctrine 
is not a concern for a theoretical truth; many wrong and foolish 
things have been said and preached and taught in the world with- 
out causing essential harm. It is rather at bottom a liturgical ques- 
tion. To what are we joining ourselves in the liturgy? What is 
filling the space of our worship? To what are we surrendering 
ourselves? What food are we receiving for our nourishment? 
The Creed is the hymnic expression of that to which we surren- 
der; it is an ordered statement concerning him to whom we ma 


trust ourselves absolutely. But if there is an anti-god, and if the | 
Antichrist can easily be mistaken for the Christ, then there is very | 


serious danger that we may engage in “accursed idolatry” under 
the guise of Christian worship. And we are to be warned against 
this idolatry, not because it is “contrary to the doctrine of the 
church” and therefore false in theory, but because it seduces us 
into surrendering to the “false gods” and their terrible power 
instead of to the living God and his gracious will. Because some- 
thing really happens in the liturgy, it is beset with perils and be- 
comes a deadly menace to him who changes the truth into folly 
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or does not approach the true and real God in the proper attitude. 
Thus genuine decisions occur in the liturgy and they have 
tremendous implications. Something happens here that touches 
the whole fabric of earthly life, for it influences and produces not 
only what we ourselves have done in conscious decision but also 
what has been done to us in the depths of the unconscious proc- 
esses. The fact that we have been really baptized, that we kneel 
at this altar, that this message is uttered in this place, that we have 
heard this Word, that we sing this hymn, that these words and 
this music fill this space through the medium of our voices, that 
we really eat the holy food and drink of the cup of blessing— 
these are all genuine decisions; not primarily decisions that we 
make, but decisions which “befall” us. This communication al- 
ways implies a decision which reacts deep down in our own life 
and then, through us, works out into the whole world. Whether 
We participate in the mysteries of God or the mysteries of the 
anti-god—this is a question which is a part of the secret history 
of the world. For what we do in the sanctuary we always do at 
the same time in objective vicariousness for others. When the 
author of the Pastoral Epistles (I Timothy 2) exhorts that “sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men, for kings, and for all that are in authority,” he is not 
only calling for conscious and definite intercessions but is at the 
same time recalling that the prayer of the church is a vicarious 
opus Dei that benefits “all men,” the kings and all in authority, 
regardless of whether or not the “kings” desire or value this 
priestly service. To this extent the prayer at the altars, the true 
liturgy, is a powerful historical factor of the very first rank; for 
the cleansing of the temple is the ultimate that the Lord can do 
for the saving of his people, and the decay of liturgy produces a 
vacuum into which the most sinister powers rush in unhindered. 
It is certain that the liturgy is directed to God and not to men. 

It is equally certain that its intention is not to influence God. 
God does not need our service, and he carries out his plan for the 
world to its goal with us or against us. Nevertheless, it is not a 
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matter of indifference to God whether or not men render to him 


the service of loving worship. We should or, rather, we are per- | 


mitted to “be to the praise of his glory.’ (Ephesians 1). Just as 
the power of a ruler is objectively enhanced by the homage that 
is paid to him, so God’s honor is increased when there are places 
on earth in which this “honor” of God can “dwell” and where 
there are men who put themselves at his disposal as voices and 
hands. All liturgy is thanksgiving in the strict sense which ex- 
presses gratiam referre, which reflects the divine gratia back to 
its source. 


IV 

Moreover, it is only when we see that the liturgy is a real 
event that we can understand the degree to which the liturgy 
confronts us with decision. At the very outset, it is a “decisive” 
question whether I “go to church” or not, whether I participate 
in this real event or not. Perhaps I would prefer to remain away 
rather than expose myself to what happens there. Here the shoot- 
ing is in earnest and there is no room for the mere spectator at 
the war games who wants only to look on. The liturgy, existing 
in the context of a spiritual struggle, is a call to arms, and I must 
take my place in the ranks lest there be a gap there and the place 
in the pews that is meant for me remain vacant. And if I refuse 
to do so, this does not in any way nullify the reality of the deci- 
sions which are made here; for me it only changes the direction 
of the decision, and what was meant to occur for my salvation 
now turns against me. The attitude of the spectator who will 
not decide but prefers to remain irresponsible is the real abuse 
of God’s name, and “the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” The objective use of the third person is 
the expression of this desire to stand afar off, the attitude that 
would remain disinterested and undecided. Only the second per- 
son, the apostrophe, 1s appropriate to the fateful, decisive earnest- 
ness of the liturgy. Not the nominative but the vocative is the 
primary form of the divine name. Every time I hear the call to 
decision and hearken to it there occurs what occurred in the an- 
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cient form for the baptism of adults: “I renounce the devil and 
all his works and turn in prayer, praise, and adoration to the 
living God.” 

This genuine decision for God and his Christ, in contrast to 
every wrong attitude toward God, excludes any kind of pre- 
sumption and any sort of claim upon God just as absolutely as 
it excludes any spiritual egotism which would keep to itself and 
assert itself in the place where love alone is in order. Where the 
Body of Christ is not distinguished from other, worldly events 
and thus love is outraged, there the eating and drinking are done 
unworthily and the decision, to which the liturgy calls us, is 
missing. 

Just as parents may summon their children to make the nec- 
essary decisions, not by giving them admonitions and warnings, 
but rather by themselves providing an example in making their 
own decisions in a consciously responsible manner, so the liturgy 
deals with us. It does not keep constantly blaring a call to deci- 
sion into our ears (which no man could endure for long), but 
rather lets us feel and know that here, at the altars of the Lord, 
real decisions of incalculable import are being made and leaves it 
to us to make the decisions that fall to us by our proper participa- 
tion in these mysteries. This is what is meant when, in contrast 
to all merely aesthetic pleasure in rich and beautiful, even vener- 
able, forms, we speak of the decisive character of all true liturgy 
—indeed, of liturgy as decision itself. 
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By Stewart W. HERMAN | 


Geneva, Switzerland | 


From a Lutheran point of view the religious topography of ! 


South America presents aspects which are both egraufying and 
disheartening: gratifying because of the unsuspected existence of 
a surprisingly large Lutheran family living south of the Panama 
Canal, but disheartening because of the great distances—physical, 
psychological, and theological—which separate the members of 
this family from one another. Recently I was able, in connection 
with the refugee resettlement program of the Lutheran World 
Federation, to visit many Lutheran brethren and cousins in eight 
of the thirteen South American republics. An organized nucleus 
of Lutheran work also exists in all but two of the five countries 


which I did not visit. There is no Lutheran Church in Ecuador | 
or French Guiana, but in all the others—Brazil, Argentina, Uru- | 


guay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, Brit- 
ish and Dutch Guiana—the Lutheran Church is to be found 


under at least one of its many forms. This in itself is a startling | 


fact! 


I 


For the sake of simplicity I have divided the churches into | 
three categories to point up their diversity of background and | 
provide a glimpse of the structure of the family tree beneath the | 
foliage. The rapid survey will raise some questions which need | 


to be discussed. 

1. The American Missions: The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church Mission (“Norwegian” Americans) in Colombia, the 
United Lutheran Church missions in British Guiana, Argentina, 


and Uruguay, the World Fellowship Prayer League mission (in-_ 
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dependent Lutheran society) in Bolivia, the Missouri Synod 
churches in Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. In some cases these 
missions have achieved a great degree of autonomy, but they all 
remain in close contact with parent bodies in the United States. 
By and large, the Missouri Synod has served only German-speak- 
ing settlers and it has far outgrown the other North American 
missions whose primary endeavor has always been to work among 
South Americans in Spanish or Portuguese. 

2. The German Synods: (a) the group of four synods in 
Brazil numbering over 400,000 adherents soon to be united in a 
single federated body, (b) the La Plata Synod, comprising a large 
German group in Argentina with congregations in Uruguay, Par- 
aguay, and—it might be added—the new pastor in Bolivia, (c) 
the Evangelical Church in Chile and the congregation in Peru. 
The “Lutheranism” of these German churches will be discussed 
Jater. So far as size is concerned, they constitute the largest Prot- 
estant bloc in South America, with a well-trained ministry, but 
they have consistently confined themselves to serving the Ger- 
man community in the German language, proudly abstaining 
from “proselytism.” “The Swiss, Scandinavians, or other Euro- 
peans among them do not materially alter this fact. 

3. The Seamen’s Churches, consisting chiefly of Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish missions in several ports along both 
coasts. These, of course, are foreign language churches, too, but 
differ from the German churches because they are designed to 
serve “transients” rather than “settlers.”” However, the Danish 
church in Argentina provides a special ministry for several large 
congregations of colonists in the interior. 

This, then, is what I should call the Lutheran map of South 
America. Several groups may object to their own inclusion, or 
the inclusion of others, in the rough listing that I have made, but 
in connection with my first visit as director of Resettlement for 
the Lutheran World Federation I felt compelled to consider all 
bodies which could be said to have a family interest in the large 
number of Lutheran immigrants who are moving—often under 
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our auspices—across the South Atlantic. —TThese newcomers 1n- 


clude both the displaced persons (Latvians, Hungarians, etc.) of | 
strictly Lutheran background, and the German refugees, or peo- | 


ple of German origin (Volksdeutsche from Roumania, Poland, 
etc.), who may or may not be “pure” Lutherans. They will 
either strengthen the existing churches to which they are related, 


or they will form new bodies of their own (too weak to live and — 


too strong to die), or—most likely!—they will fall away from 
the Lutheran Church, and probably from the Christian church, 
entirely. Obviously, it is in the interest of the existing churches 
to work together in serving these newcomers. Actually none of 
the bodies listed above belongs, as yet, directly to the Lutheran 
World Federation, but the Federation’s Resettlement Service has 
invited them all to share in a common, practical task. 

The consequences of this co-operation may be far-reaching. 
One of the unforgettable experiences of my trip was the meeting 
of representative leaders of the La Plata Synod, the United Lu- 
theran Church of Argentina, and the Missouri Synod around a 
big table in Concordia Seminary on the edge of Buenos Aires to 
discuss ways and means of coping with the problem of Lutheran 
refugees and of integrating the technical aspects of this task 
through an interdenominational reception committee in Argen- 
tina. Provost Marcynski, President Villaverde, and President 
Beckman represented their respective churches. Similar cordial 
meetings occurred in Brazil between President Hasse (Missouri 
Synod) and Mr. Benno Kersten (Central Brazilian Synod), who 


met for the first time at the Rio de Janeiro airport the day I 
landed. 


II 
But what, you ask, does this “Lutheranism” in eleven of thir- 
teen South American nations really represent in terms of confes- 
sional status and statistical importance? Remembering that this 
is being written from the standpoint of the whole Federation and 
not from the single and unusual aspect of its Resettlement Serv- 
ice, 1t becomes obvious that a reasonably accurate yardstick must 
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be applied to churches which may or may not be thought of as 
candidates for membership in the confessional fellowship which 
was established at Lund in 1947. Objection can legitimately be 
made, both from within and from without, against numbering 
the La Plata Synod, for instance, among the Lutheran Churches, 
and rightly so. But before entering upon the complicated issues 
surrounding the large German groups, it might be well to examine 
the others briefly. 

The Seamen's Missions, with the exception of the Danish 
congregations in Argentina, will probably never play a leading 
role in the development of strong indigenous Lutheran churches 
in South America, but they can have an extremely significant 
minor part, namely, to sit at the sea-door and say to those who 
are proceeding inland, “We Lutherans are a world-wide fellow- 
ship.” They can speak Swedish or Danish or Norwegian, saying, 
“We Lutherans speak many tongues, but our thoughts are in- 
formed by a common creed.” Often the Scandinavian port pas- 
tors are men with two rare qualities: a strong sense of mission 
and a strong streak of humble practicality. 

As for the Danes in Argentina, there are two or three pastors 
serving the ten or fifteen thousand immigrants who settled in 
colonies northwest of Buenos Aires. The services are in Danish 
and little or no attempt has been made to do mission work in 
the Spanish language. Presumably the children growing up in 
an increasingly nationalist state will constitute a linguistic prob- 
lem and the need to think of a Spanish-speaking ministry will 
impel closer contacts with brethren facing similar problems. The 
Germans, for example, face this problem on an even greater scale. 

There is only one type of parish that ventures to defy, with 
impunity, the decimating effect of the inevitable encroachments 
of the Latin languages on European minorities. These are the 
“embassy” churches. Very few of them are Lutheran but, like 
the seamen’s missions, they serve a genuine purpose in any capital 
city whose temporary residents prefer to worship mn their native 
language. German churches in Rio and Buenos Aires, like the 
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American churches in Paris and Panama or the Swedish church | 
in London, have a mission of their own, but it is a mistake to} 
permit an influential ‘‘embassy” church to insist upon the main-) 
tenance of a string of ecclesiastical “consulates” which work) 
primarily to maintain feelings of national self-consciousness rather | 
than Christian brotherhood among permanent residents through- | 
out any country. | 
Quite another aspect of ‘“Lutheranism’’ is presented by the | 
North American Missions which, generally speaking, have re-} 
garded Latin America as a foreign mission field like Asia or} 
Africa, except perhaps for the fact that the work was considered 
to be less “romantic” and therefore less thankful. No Protestant 
missionary work in these nominally Roman Catholic countries 
has been outstandingly successful although the Pentecostalists and 
other sectarian groups have made considerable inroads recently. 
The Lutheran missions, if anything, have been even less spectacu-| 
lar than the others, but growth has been steady. Whereas the 
Presbyterians and Methodists seem to be at work everywhere, the, 
Lutherans are at work only in Argentina, Colombia, British 
Guiana, and Bolivia. Presumably the strongest of these missions 
are in Argentina and British Guiana (United Lutheran Church in 
America) which together have less than 6,000 baptized members 
and less than a dozen national pastors! The United Lutheran | 
Church’s mission in Uruguay is as yet only a small parish in 
Montevideo, gathered for Spanish services conducted in the Ger- | 
man church by various pastors commuting from Buenos Aires. 
Not having visited Colombia, I hesitate to comment on the 
mission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church there, except to say 
that recently missionaries in some of the intolerantly Roman) 
Catholic provincial areas have been expelled and new ones are. 
forbidden to enter. Work is going on in several cities, including 
Bogota. ‘The mission in Bolivia, staffed by, men and women of 
various American bodies, is struggling valiantly against terrible 
odds in what is probably the most backward land of the whole 
continent. But relative freedom exists and there is now a very 
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modest /glesia Luterana Boliviana on the main street of La Paz. 

Protestant church leaders throughout South America are now 
giving vocal expression to their strong conviction that missionaries 
in Latin America have labored too exclusively among the very 
poorest and the most ignorant. The consequence has been not 
only a feeling of superficial disrespect and distaste for the evan- 
gelical cause among better classes, but the inability of either the 
average American missionary or the “‘native” pastor to attract any 
others to the exceedingly simple services. Those who criticize 
the Protestant churches for their “bourgeois” attachment to the 
middle classes would do well to study the results among the “pro- 
letariat” in South America. 

Meanwhile, this item is of more than passing interest to us 
today for two reasons: first, the incoming immigrants will prob- 
ably have great difficulty adjusting themselves, even after they 
learn Spanish or Portuguese, to the average Protestant worship, 
sermon, and Sunday school. Owing to our richer liturgical and 
doctrinal heritage, this will apply less to Lutherans. The meager- 
ness of the resources with which we, however, may hope to re- 
tain our own widely-scattered members—especially the displaced 
persons—after they learn the language of their new country, 1s 
too obvious to be underscored. Secondly, in the greater interests 
of Lutheran unity it is essential to find ways of bridging the gulf 
now separating the “culturally superior” European churches 
which are planted in South America behind language barriers 
(not unlike protective tariff walls!) and the mission stations 
which have striven to educate the indigenous people but rarely 
seem to have obtained a good foothold above the humblest level. 
This factor cannot be ignored in any attempt to reunite the 
estranged members of the Lutheran family under the Southern 
Cross. 

The Missouri Synod churches occupy a slightly different 
position, somewhere between the American missions and the 
European churches. The Missouri Synod entered Brazil fifty 
years ago in response to the appeal of a German pastor and his 
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people, and a few years later a similar invitation to Argentina was 


accepted., Out of these two congregations strong churches have | 


grown, each of which numbers approximately 50,000 souls, the 
vast majority of whom come from among the German settlers 
who preferred the stricter doctrinal position of the Missouri 
Synod. In many Brazilian towns of German origin there are 
today three churches: one Roman Catholic, one “Evangelical,” 
and one Missouri Lutheran. This situation did not develop with- 


out hard feelings on both sides, but today some of the old wounds | 


have begun to heal, although many Missourians are still inclined 
to stake absolute claim to the name “Lutheran.” In some in- 
stances they have taken this line with new Lutheran immigrants 
without explicitly stating that in becoming identified with Mis- 
souri the newcomers automatically relinquish altar fellowship 
with their former (Latvian, Slovakian, etc.) brethren. This dif- 


ficulty can easily be overcome in:the future if the co-operating | 
churches give to the incoming immigrants a fair picture of the | 


churches that are ready to serve them, perhaps by distributing a 
printed leaflet giving a brief and accurate account of the various 
bodies with the names and addresses of the pastors. 

Another word about the Missouri churches in Argentina and 
Brazil might be added. They are, as usual, well-disciplined and 
evangelistically aggressive. Recently they have been centering 
their missionary zeal around the use of “The Lutheran Hour,” 
which is being broadcast over many stations in both countries 
and is giving considerable publicity to the name “Lutheran.” In 
Brazil, especially, this church, like all others, has been forced to 
use Portuguese during the war years and expects to continue to 
develop the use of the national tongue. Seminaries for the train- 
ing of pastors and church workers exist in Buenos Aires and 
Porto Alegre. The only other specifically Lutheran seminary in 
all of South America is a modest United Lutheran Church institu- 
tion at Buenos Aires. Lutheran participation in the growing 
Union Seminary at Buenos Aires is negligible. For the time being 
the Sao Leopoldo Seminary in Brazil (near Porto Alegre) is not, 
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as will shortly be seen, called a Lutheran institution. 

In the eyes of the Lutheran World Federation all of the fore- 
going “North American” bodies must be considered as full- 
fledged members of the Lutheran family, even though they do 
not always recognize one another. The total number, however, 
is certainly less than 150,000, of whom two-thirds are “Missouri- 
ans.” Moreover, this numerical strength is concentrated almost 
exclusively in Brazil and Argentina, with outposts in Colombia, 
Bolivia, British Guiana, and Uruguay. Therefore, it is inevitable 
that when one thinks of the chief representation of the Church 
of the Reformation in South America, one thinks of the large 
German bodies in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile with their very 
small outposts of empire in Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Peru. 
Can these churches be called “Lutheran,” and, if not, why not? 
Will they become “Lutheran,” and, if so, when? 


IIL 

The only members of the Lutheran family in Brazil, aside 
from the Missourians, are the four German synods which propose 
to form a federation in the latter part of 1949. Of these synods 
by far the largest and strongest is the Rio Grande, with its ten 
districts and 250,000 members located in the southernmost corner 
of the country, near Uruguay. Second largest, but considerably 
smaller, is the Lutheran Church, which has four districts divided 
into 142 congregations totalling 65,000 souls. It is the only synod 
which is explicitly Lutheran in name, having been strongly in- 
fluenced by Neuendettelsau and financed by the Gotteskasten. 
It risks losing its Lutheran character in the forthcoming merger, 
which may or may not evolve into a much larger Lutheran 
Church. The remaining two synods—Santa Catarina (60,000) 
and Central Brazil (25,000)—are confessionally and structurally 
very much smaller and weaker than their more Lutheran brothers, 
but the total number of souls in a united church would run to 
400,000, which represents the biggest bloc of Protestants not only 
in Brazil but in all of South America. Virtually the whole 
strength of these four synods lies south of Rio de Janeiro, where 
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the less tropical climate is much kinder to northern Europeans. 


As a basis of computing “active” church membership, the | 


counting of “souls” has long been regarded with distrust. In 
continuing to provide a sort of “state church” ministry to thou- 
sands of people whose interest in the church is purely nominal, 


the Brazilian synods cannot pretend that their parochial statistics | 


accurately reflect their spiritual strength. Nevertheless, it must 
be noted that a change seems to be taking place as a result of the 


increasing sense of responsibility and self-reliance which comes | 
with growing independence. President Schliinzen, of the Lu-| 


theran Synod, states in his report for 1948 that the membership 
of the second-largest synod has increased by 10,000 1n eight years, 


and that 73% of the confirmed membership, namely, 25,000, | 


received Communion in 1947. Equally significant, the voluntary 


offerings of the synod increased by 500% in the last eight years. | 
I have no comparable figures for the other synods, but it is my | 


impression that these statistics reveal something of the new life 
that has been generated in all the churches during the period 
when they were forced, as a result of war, to stand on their own 
feet. 

For those eight years German schools were suppressed, the 
public use of the German language was generally prescribed, and 
in some cases churches and parsonages were stormed and de- 
stroyed by irresponsible mobs. Even today very little German 
is used in the services and the Portuguese tongue is coming to be 
recognized as an indispensable medium for the future work of 
the church. The reality of religious freedom in Brazil may be 
debated, but it cannot be contended that government interference 
has been an unmixed evil. There is a clear recognition in the 
churches of the need to make a closer adjustment to the life of 
the country in which some of the families have been living for 
three or four generations. A seminary has therefore been estab- 
lished in Sao Leopoldo by the Rio Grande Synod and far-seeing 
President Dohms, with the support of his able colleagues, has 
taken the lead in guiding the four synods through a very difficult 
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period of change. Unfortunately, the scope of this article does 
not permit a full description of all these recent developments. 

Concentrating once more on the specifically Lutheran aspect 
of prospective four-synod union, two things should be said (as 
of Spring, 1949): first, that it will probably not use the name 
Lutheran in its title; secondly, that it seems definitely to be on 
the road to a clearly Lutheran position in the not-too-distant 
future. The sense of helpless dependence upon the mother church 
in Germany and its Aussenamt disappeared during the war with- 
out, however, rupturing completely the old cultural, theological, 
and fraternal ties. This is as it should be. For some years to come 
these Brazil churches will continue to look to Germany for theo- 
logical leadership. 

Thus there are two aspects to this ecclesiastical evolution: the 
administrative and the theological. In the first place, the old 
connections with Germany are not always easy to sever. Most 
German pastors went to South America with the expectation 
of eventually returning to active pastorates in Germany, or to 
retirement guaranteed by a confessionally-neutral Aussenamt. 
This neutrality is being questioned today, but the old question 
remains: What will happen to their pensions if this traditional 
link is broken? In this financial respect the Brazilian synods are 
not yet completely free. 

Brazilian leaders believe that they may soon be ready for 
membership in the, World Council of Churches but that they 
are not yet ready for membership in the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Influence from Germany has been exerted—with some suc- 
cess—to encourage the former step and retard the latter, as 
though the two world organizations were in competition with 
each other. As a matter of fact, the new body will not be ready 
for either membership because it will be a federation, not an au- 
tonomous church. In any event, as far as the Lutheran World 
Federation is concerned, the partly-merged synods could not 
in any sense commit themselves to a confessional fellowship be- 
fore their confessional convictions have been more fully expressed. 
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In 1947-the Rio Grande Synod published the results of a pas- | 


toral conference on its theological position in a booklet called 


“Unser Bekennen.” The pamphlet is not an official statement but | 
rather a series of papers prepared for the meeting. The first | 


study was devoted to the inherent significance of formal state- 
ments of faith. Then there was considerable discussion of the 
Barmen Declaration (issued in 1934 by the “Confessing Church” 
of Germany) which resulted in the conclusion that this Theolog- 
ical Declaration bore important witness but it could not be con- 
sidered as a confession and be placed on a par with the Augsburg 
Confession. It is a fact that both the Augsburg Confession and 
the Small Catechism are in universal use throughout all the synods, 
the hesitation about using the name “Lutheran” arises from fear 
of “offending” the small minority of Reformed pastors and peo- 
ple within the church. This is especially true in the city parishes, 
where the tendency is to tone convictions down rather than—as 
is usually the case with Anglican and Lutheran churches abroad 
—stand firmly in the family tradition while inviting other people 
to feel at home in the services and join in the activities of the 
church. 

This is even more true of churches which deliberately cater 
to a constituency which is primarily concerned with maintaining 
“Deutschtum” rather than Christianity, a latent danger every- 
where in South America, even in the Missouri churches. Equally 
dangerous is the opposite idea that the Brazilians (and other South 
Americans) should detach themselves from Germany in order 
to attach themselves to the United States in general or to Amer- 
ican Lutheranism in parucular. This would not be a healthy 
development. The Brazilian United Lutheran Church, when and 
if it is born, should be free to take its place in the family of 
churches. It can only be hoped that the trend in the direction of 
genuine Lutheranism in Brazil will be sharpened by contacts 
with the ecumenical movement as represented in the World 
Council of Churches and the Lutheran World Federation. 

The proposed constitution of the united synods undoubtedly 
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represents a step forward but stops short of placing the new body 
on a completely independent footing. This document states that 
the synodical group is related in faith to the Evangelische Kirche 
in Deutschland and to all similar churches! 

The Brazilians do not say whether they consider EKID to be 
the German church or merely a federation like themselves. It is 
gratifying that the new federation will be virtually independent, 
but it seems a pity that this strange mention of the German Fed- 
eration appears in the same sentence with the confessional state- 
ment. 

This is no quibble. It is an important issue. Provost Marcyn- 
ski was present at the recent Brazilian meetings in May, 1949, 
although he had already placed a sworn statement in the hands 
of the Brazilian church leaders to the effect that he—as the official 
envoy of the EKID Aussenamt in South America—relinquished 
forthwith all pretensions to supervisory jurisdiction over the 
churches in Brazil. Presumably his recent visit was undertaken 
in his other official position, namely, as head of the La Plata 
Synod. 


IV 
The situation in Argentina is even more complicated by the 
dual office of Provost Marcynski, to which reference has just 
been made, and by the presence of two other church bodies 
which are distinctly Lutheran. As has been said, the Missouri 
Synod body numbers about 50,000 souls and is intensely engaged 
in new mission work among the Spanish-speaking people. The 
United Lutheran Church in America has been similarly engaged 
for a long ume but, never having had a strong German backing, 
is still small in size. The largest body is the La Plata Synod, a 
German body which takes its name from the river which touches 
Paraguay and Uruguay too. In these smaller countries the synod 
is modestly represented, its main strength being in Argentina. No- 
where is it engaged in mission work. 
Foreign-language churches were not disturbed in Argentina 
in the same way as in Brazil. The German language, for instance, 
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was used in public services throughout the war although certain 
societies and, organizations were disbanded. Today there is an air 
of wary reticence in Buenos Aires, but it is derived from years 
of caution and not from the humiliating experience of public 
hostility. 

The German colony in Argentina has always been proud. 
Commercial and industrial enterprises fostered an even more arti- 
ficial form of “Deutschtum” in the cities than on the farm, espe- 
cially when it was fashionable to take pride in European origins. 
The local church depended on this self-conscious colony and on 
the homeland church. When Provost Marcynski was sent to 
South America as a representative from the High Council of the 
Prussian Church, he made Buenos Aires his headquarters and 
shortly thereafter was given an additional honor: the presidency 
of the La Plata Synod. In these two positions he has weathered 
the storms of war and unrest, but he has seen much of his South 
American jurisdiction slip from his control. How much longer 
the two offices which he now occupies will remain combined in 
one person is a moot question. The “deanship,” which was once 
considered an honor, is tending to become a liability to the synod. 

Provost Marcynski, even more than President Dohms, is ex- 
tremely reserved in his discussion of possible future developments 
in South America. How could he be otherwise when he still re- 
tains his official tie with Germany? This link binds the La Plata 
Synod to the homeland far more tightly than the Brazilian synods 
are bound. These differences must have been reflected in the 
mental attitudes of Dohms and Marcynski when they met with 
Martin Niemdller, chief of the Auwssenamt, in Holland after the 
Amsterdam Assembly. Marcynski was more like an ambassador 
coming home to report and to receive instructions, whereas 
Dohms was an emissary sent out by a church that had become 
conscious of its own inner power. 

‘Two things will effectively prevent the La Plata Synod from 
becoming the vigorous counterpart of the new Brazilian federa- 
tion, quite apart from its smaller size and weaker numbers. First, 
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the union of offices in one man who must stand with one foot in 
Germany instead of squarely in the new world; secondly, the 
fact that this church has not been pushed by the rough hand of 
war-bred nationalism into the invigorating waters of self-suffi- 
ciency. This latter fact may also account for the relative indiffer- 
ence of the La Plata pastors to confessional questions. Virtually 
all of them, I was told, use Luther’s Catechism, but this might be 
interpreted, by those who are disinclined to believe it, as an 
observation devoid of special interest, just as though it were said 
that most of the pastors also speak a few words of Spanish. 

As yet, the La Plata Synod cannot really be described as Lu- 
theran and does not wish to be so described. It is an “Evangelical” 
Church in the sense of ““Evangelisch” in German. On the other 
hand, it cannot lightly be said that the La Plata Synod is non- 
Lutheran. Like the constituent bodies of the old Prussian Union 
in Germany, it is at least 90% Lutheran and clings symbolically 
to the Augsburg Confession. If anything, its direction will prob- 
ably be toward Lutheranism rather than away from it, but at 
the moment this trend is almost invisible to the naked eye. In 
brief, it cannot be abruptly dismissed from the list of Lutheran 
family members even though there is no immediate hope that it 
will apply for membership in—or, if it did, could be admitted to 
—the Lutheran World Federation. During the jubilee meeting of 
the synod in October, 1949, a proposal will be made to strengthen 
the confessional basis of the church by a new statement placing 
the body squarely on the Reformation symbols. 


iy 

The Evangelical Church in Chile contains approximately 30,- 
ooo German-speaking members served by eight pastors who are 
drawn from Germany and normally expect to return there. De- 
spite this similarity to the sister-bodies in Brazil and Argentina, 
the Chilean Synod has demonstrated a greater measure of inde- 
pendence by setting up its own organization without reference 
to the Aussenamt in Germany. 

Several contributory factors are partially responsible for this. 
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For one thing, there is a more liberal air beyond the Andes, and 
the contact with Europe is correspondingly weaker. To a certain 
extent, the Masonic Order can claim some credit for helping to 
establish a broader base of religious tolerance than most Roman 
Catholic countries possess. Moreover, the German congregations 
feel themselves to be self-sufficient, even though the synod is by 
no means ready to accept a general pension plan. Advice from 
Germany is usually regarded as interference, although the Chilean 
Germans treasure their cultural heritage and desire to stay in 
living touch with the old homeland. 

It was this last consideration which led to the inclusion of a 
rather pointless stipulation in the recently adopted constitution 
of the synod: that the election of a synodical president would be 
subject to the approval of the Aussenamt! ‘This has been privately 
explained as a sort of courtesy gesture designed to make the break 
a little less abrupt, but, in effect, it deprives the synod of the 
formal.autonomy which it sought. There is even less reason for 
this condition when one considers that the Aussenamt today is 
merely a channel of communication with the German provincial 
churches which in the final analysis bear responsibility for the 
pensions which the pastors desire to preserve. 

Nevertheless, the Chilean church is moving sturdily into a 
program of its own under the leadership of President Friedrich 
Karle, who personally believes that it would be more logical, for 
instance, for the synod to unite with the nearest confessional 
family first (the Lutheran World Federation) and then to enter 
the wider ecumenical fellowship (the World Council of 
Churches). He was not present at the Aussenamt meetings in 
Holland which Dohms and Marcynski attended! But until the 
synodical constitution is changed, membership in the Lutheran 
World Federation—and presumably in the World Council—will 
hardly be possible. 

Pastor Karle also believes that the time has come to do some- 
thing practical about a Spanish-speaking ministry not only to 
serve the young people who do not speak German but also to 
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put the Lutheran Church in the Chilean mission field. He insists 
that Protestant missions have made a serious mistake in dealing 
only with the poorest classes and he would like to use the present 
church as a base of operations for missionaries who would begin 
Spanish work at the level of young adults, especially those in- 
volved in mixed Catholic-Protestant marriages. It is to be re- 
gretted that far-sighted plans of this sort are relatively rare among 
the German clergy in South America, some of whom give little 
attention to the Augsburg Confession but consider any apostasy 
from the German language to be a cardinal sin. If a Lutheran mis- 
slonary society enters the Chilean field, it will find a strong ally 
in Pastor Karle. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from this brief and pri- 
marily factual survey of Lutheranism in South America, it is 
the same old lesson that Lutherans have been learning for a gen- 
eration, namely, that we who have probably a stronger and 
clearer confessional basis than any other world-wide Protestant 
church are actually weaker because our common confession has 
never been used to draw us together above the linguistic and polit- 
ical barriers which divide us. In blunt truth, our linguistic and 
nationalistic prejudices have often proved stronger than our theo- 
logical convictions! This does not apply solely to the Germans, 
as this particular instance seems to indicate. Nor can consolation 
be drawn from the pretension that we were being “ecumenical” 
because, as a matter of fact, we were not. 

Today, because of the great Lutheran migration which is tak- 
ing place, there is an urgent practical necessity for recognizing 
our common confession. Perhaps this vast movement of brethren 
in the faith will serve to draw us closer together in the Christian 
family to which we all belong! God forbid that it will only serve 
to divide Lutheranism still more. 
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By JoHaNnNnEs Korpp 


Stockholm, Sweden 


From prehistoric times the Estonian nation was in close contact 
and enjoyed a lively cultural interchange with her western neigh- 
bors. Accordingly Estonians were drawn into the orbit of Chris- 
tian civilization nearly a thousand years ago. Repeated endeavors 
to Christianize the Estonians originated in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, after 
twenty years of stubborn resistance, the Estonians ‘succumbed to 
bands of crusaders from Germany, and the Catholic Church took 
them into its fold. Politically now a part of the state of the 
Livonian Order, the Estonians began to absorb a Christian view 
of life, mainly by attending Mass and taking part in religious 
exercises. Along with their religious life the people’s whole way 
of living was reorganized according to the West European pat- 
tern. Western examples became apparent in architecture and re- 
ligious art, as may be seen from the many monuments which have 
been preserved—for instance, the very beautiful carved altar 
from the year 1483 in the Church of the Holy Ghost in Tallinn 
(a work of the Liitbeck artist Bernt Nottke), the main altar of 
St. Nicholas’ in Tallinn of approximately the same period, and 
the “Death Dance” in the same church. All the religious and 
ecclesiastical movements in the West have found an echo in 
Estonia. A religious literature in the language of the native inhab- 
itants came into existence. Slowly the Estonians were converted 
into a Christian nation, both in religion and in general outlook. 


Tue REFORMATION AND Its INFLUENCE 
The Reformation of Martin Luther almost immediately 
reached the Baltic countries, and in 1524 the larger towns of 
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Fstonia, Tallinn and Tartu, became centers of reform. Before 
long the Reformation was firmly rooted in the nation’s con- 
science. A translation of Martin Luther’s Small Catechism was 
published in Estonia in 1535, and clergymen of Estonian nation- 
ality became more and more frequent. The Russo-Livonian war, 
which devastated the country about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was instrumental in destroying many good beginnings, 
but as one of its results the northern part of Estonia came under 
Swedish rule, and this opened up possibilities for auspicious reli- 
gious work. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
southern Estonia, which for some time had been under the dom- 
ination of Roman Catholic Poland, was incorporated in the 
Swedish kingdom, the development of the Evangelical Church 
proceeded successfully and unbrokenly. Church administration 
was organized on firmer lines, Tartu University was founded 
with a theological faculty, the people were educated in the spirit 
of the Gospel, and, most important of all, steps were taken to 
provide the people with the necessary religious literature in their 
native tongue: manuals, hymnbooks, and at last even the Holy 
Bible were made available. This publishing activity incidentally 
laid the foundation for literary Estonian. The Evangelical 
Church was also exceedingly active in the spread of education 
and in every way assisted the founding of schools. A number of 
clergymen even did conspicuous scientific work, devoting them- 
selves to philological research and compiling the first grammars 
and dictionaries of the Estonian language. 


ABSORPTION BY THE RusstAN EMPIRE 

After the Great Russo-Swedish war (1700-1721), when Fs- 
tonia was absorbed into the Russian Empire, the country was 
devastated. Dwellings as well as churches were either destroyed 
or badly damaged. Up to seventy-five per cent of the population 
perished in the war or died of the plague. The clergy, for the 
most part, also lost their lives, were taken to Russia as prisoners, 
or fled the country. The new rulers did not undertake changes 
in religious matters; they left everything as it had been under 
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Swedish rule. The first acts of ecclesiastical legislation by a Rus- 
sian czar for his Lutheran subjects, particularly the ecclesiastical 
code of 1832, were still based largely on Swedish ecclesiastical 
law. 

Although, politically, Estonia belonged to eastern Europe 
after 1721, it nevertheless retained a firm connection with western 
Europe in its religious life. Estonian clergymen were trained 
there, and all the more important spiritual and religious move- 
ments of the West were almost immediately reflected in Estonia. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century Pietism provoked a 
striking religious awakening in the country. A particularly deep- 
going influence on the religious life of the people was exercised 
by the Moravian movement, closely associated with Pietism. The 
peasantry, still oppressed under the feudal system, built numerous 
chapels all over the country and congregated in them in great 
numbers at every opportunity. Subjection to church discipline 
became. increasingly voluntary, and religious convictions pene- 
trated deeply into the soul of the nation. Interference from the 
government subsequently forced the Moravians to go “under- 
ground,” but they continued their activities among the people 
with conspicuous force and success. When the rationalistic ideas 
of the eighteenth century penetrated into Estonia at the turn of 
the century and gained influence even over part of the clergy, 
these ideas remained alien to the Estonians, principally owing to 
the general spiritual attitude of the nation, but also on account 
of the continued dominance of Pietism. 

During the whole of the nineteenth century the Lutheran 
Church pursued its work with increasingly favorable results. As 
an outcome of preparation undertaken during the Swedish era, 
the Bible was published in an Estonian translation in 1739, the 
New Testament having appeared as early as 1686. Along with 
the Bible a considerable number of hymnbooks, collections of 
sermons, theological studies, and other devotional literature ap- 
peared. The clergy did not neglect secular literature either, for 
they compiled many works of fiction of an edifying character 
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in addition to various handbooks and calendars with instructive 
supplements. A question the clergy had particularly at heart was 
the raising of the educational standard of the nation. During the 
whole of the nineteenth century the clergy did everything in their 
power to improve and promote elementary education until, at 
the close of the century, the country was covered with an ade- 
quate network of schools. Illiteracy among the Estonians finally 
ended about the year 1880, and the nation was able to share in 
the attainments of West European culture by means of a literature 
and a press in its mother tongue. 

An important factor in the development of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Estonia was the reopening in 1802 of a theo- 
logical faculty in Tartu University, which had been closed since 
the country’s absorption by Russia. This made it possible for 
future Lutheran clergymen to be trained in their own country 
and enabled increasing numbers of Estonians to devote themselves 
to the work of the church. The faculty also established closer 
contact with other seats of learning and theological research in 
western Europe, and this eventually led to fruitful intercourse 
with the Lutheran Churches in other countries. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the Russian gov- 
ernment decided to undertake the Russianization of the so-called 
Baltic provinces and to make use of the Russian Orthodox Church 
for this purpose. By crafty propaganda the Baltic nations were 
persuaded that the adoption of the Orthodox faith would bring 
a considerable improvement of their economic and social position 
in its train. Although about 65,000 Estonians actually renounced 
their former church and adopted the Orthodox religion, the 
overwhelming majority remained true to the faith of their fathers. 

As Russian laws made it impossible to secede from the Ortho- 
dox Church, the new converts soon experienced acute conflicts 
of conscience; many of them, though formally Orthodox, still 
considered themselves Lutherans and in some cases wished to 
revert to their former church. Clergymen who in any way en- 
couraged these wishes were persecuted. 
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REVOLUTIONS OF 1905 AND 1917 

This extremely awkward state of affairs was at last relieved 
by the Revolution of 1905, which, among. other changes, brought 
the citizens of the Russian Empire the right to choose the faith 
they wished to adhere to. A great number of Orthodox Estonians 
took this opportunity to revert to the Lutheran Church. Under 
the new laws even the Free Churches, such as the Baptist, Ad- 
ventist, Methodist, etc., were enabled to preach their doctrines 
and gain a foothold among the Estonians. 

The Estonian Orthodox Church, in spite of the fact that only 
a small fraction of the Estonian people belonged to it, enjoyed a 
privileged position in Estonia under czarist rule, the Lutheran 
Church having nevertheless a legal basis and, in some measure, the 
protection of the authorities. Lutheran congregations derived 
their income from lands which in most cases had belonged to the 
church since the Middle Ages and'from the dues paid by their 
members. With the Russian Revolution of 1917, however, 
church and state were entirely separated from each other. Hence- 
forth everybody decided for himself whether or not he wished 
to belong to a church and contribute toward its upkeep. In Es- 
tonia this sudden change in the position of the church provoked 
no disorder. The church reorganized as a free and independent 
national church, firmly based on the old Lutheran foundation and 
acknowledging all the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 


faith. 


Eston1a’s Pertop oF INDEPENDENCE, 1918-1940 

In the independent Republic of Estonia, state and church re- 
mained separate. The state, highly esteeming the part played by 
the church in the life of the nation, guaranteed its freedom of 
activity, left the land and property of the congregations intact, 
caused religious instruction to be included in the school curricu- 
lum, and maintained, at Tartu University, a theological faculty 
for the training of clergymen and teachers of divinity. At the 
same time facilities were also provided for the training of Ortho- 
dox priests at Tartu University. 
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The laws for the administration of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Estonia were drawn up and applied by the church 
itself. According to these the church had the right of self-deter- 
mination and self-administration as well as all the rights of a legal 
corporation, and similar rights were possessed by congregations. 
The highest spiritual leader of the church was the archbishop, 
elected by an electoral body consisting of clergymen and lay rep- 
resentatives of the congregations. The highest legislative body 
of the church was the Ecclesiastical Assembly, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the clergy and the congregations. [he administra- 
tive organ of the church was the Consistory, working under the 
direction of the archbishop and consisting of clerical and lay 
members elected by the Ecclesiastical Assembly. Clergymen had 
to have a university education and were ordained by the Consis- 
tory on recommendation of the archbishop. A clergyman was 
called to a congregation by a meeting of the adult members of 
the particular congregation. 

The tie between church and state found expression in the re- 
quirement that the government of the Republic had to confirm 
the constitutional regulations of the church, adopted by the 
Ecclesiastical Assembly, and that the president of the Republic 
had to give his consent for the consecration of the archbishop. 

Although it was not compulsory for citizens of Estonia to 
belong to a church, attend religious services, and have their chil- 
dren receive religious instruction at school, the overwhelming 
majority of the Estonian nation remained true to its church, 
voluntarily supported it and the clergy, and saw to it that the 
children attended religious instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools. ‘The number of people who did not belong to 
any church was very negligible. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Estonia very actively pursued its task of preaching the 
Gospel and educating its members to an ethical view of life. Par- 
ticular stress was laid on work among the young, children’s serv- 
ices, Sunday schools, meetings and associations for the young, 
publication of religious magazines and literature for adults, gen- 
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eral and special conferences of the clergy, the enlisting of lay- 
men for church work, the expansion of Inner Mission work, etc. 

The Estonian Apostolic Orthodox Church, the successor of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in Estonia, also constituted itself 
an independent church in independent Estonia with a metropoli- 
tan, ordained by the patriarch of Constantinople, at its head, 
assisted by a synod of the clergy. Congregations were organized 
on the principle of self-government. 

Intercourse between the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Estonia and the churches of western Europe was very lively dur- 
ing the independence of Estonia. Ties were established with the 
Finnish, Swedish, Hungarian, and Anglican Churches, and many 
international ecclesiastical congresses and conferences were at- 
tended by Estonian clergymen. The Swedish archbishop, to- 
gether with a Finnish bishop, officiated at the consecration of a 
bishop of Estonia. Representatives of churches in the West re- 
peatedly visited Estonian congregations, and Estonian clergymen 
often traveled to western Europe and even to North America to 
study the activity of churches there. Religious literature used by 
the Estonian clergy also became more varied as a consequence of 
growing international intercourse. Swedish, Finnish, Swiss, and 
English religious literature and periodicals were read as well as 
the writings of German authors. A considerable number of reli- 
gious works, original manuscripts as well as translations, were 
published, and many Estonian theologians also published their 
writings in West European languages. The staff of the theologi- 
cal faculty at the University of Tartu eagerly made use of oppor- 
tunities for study and research in the universities of western 
Europe. 

At the close of Estonia’s period of independence the Estonian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church had approximately 900,000 mem- 
bers in 171 congregations, and the number of clergymen in the 
service of the church was 250. 


Tur Russian Occupation, 1940-1941 
The normal development of Estonian church life was roughly 
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broken by Estonia’s occupation by the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1940. 

The first step of the Soviets was to enact a number of meas- 
ures with the object of reducing the influence of the Christian 
religion on the people and removing the Christian church from 
the part it had played in national life. Proceeding from the 
maxim that “religion is opium for the people, ” the Bolsheviks (a) 
immediately forbade religious instruction in all the schools, (b) 
prohibited the pices of all religious periodicals, (c) discon- 
tinued the broadcasting of divine services, morning prayers, and 
sacred music over the radio, (d) prohibited the printing of devo- 
tional literature, (e) confiscated existing devotional books, includ- 
ing the Bible and hymnbooks, in all stores and bookshops, (f) 
supressed all religious associations of young people and their 
periodicals, forbidding every kind of religious work among young 
people and children, (g) and closed the theological faculty at fhe 
University of Tartu, discharging its whole teaching staff and 
thus discontinuing the training of clergymen in Estonia. 

To hold divine service was not forbidden but was permitted 
only in buildings licensed for the purpose. A violent anti-reli- 
gious propaganda ermpaicn was started “‘in the interest of free- 
dom of conscience.” This campaign consisted of a very intensive 
ridicule and profanation of divine worship, both orally and in 
writing, in public speeches and over the radio, in the schools and 
in the press. Particular efforts were made to impress on children 
and young people the uselessness and obnoxiousness of Christian 
dogmas, divine service, Christian customs, praying, etc. 

A number of measures were also enacted in order to impede 
the activities of the church. The church’s administrative center, 
the Consistory, was evicted from its premises, compelled to 
change its quarters three times within one year, and forced to 
work in small and inadequate rooms. The property of the con- 
eregations—buildings and land—was “nationalized,” i.e. confis- 
cated without any indemnity. Rent had to be paid for the use 
of church buildings, and this rent was many times higher than 
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that paid by citizens for the use of their dwellings. The tariff for 
electric current used in churches and in the houses of the servants 
of the church was fourteen times higher than for ordinary citizens. 
Owing to these measures the clergy had to leave their former 
houses and seek shelter in small privately-owned houses where 
they often had to transact the business of the congregation in 
the same room in which they lived with their families. 

In addition, church taxes were strictly prohibited, and the 
only income of the congregations was in the form of voluntary 
donations of the members. As a result the congregations got into 
financial difficulties. Most difficult was the position of the clergy 
who had to rely on the charity of their parishioners for their 
maintenance. The clergy and all church workers were placed 
in the category of “non-workers,” together with the “capitalists,” 
and received the lowest rations while they had to pay the highest 
taxes. Members of their families, particularly their children, also 
fell into the category of undesirables and encountered every dif_h- 
culty imaginable when seeking education or employment. 

In addition to such social and economic persecution of eccle- 
siastical workers, the clergy and leading members of the congre- 
gations were subjected to severe moral pressure: their every step 
was watched, and even sermons were taken down in shorthand. A 
number of clergymen were victimized by the secret police, they 
were summoned to frequent “interrogations,” mostly at night, 
and threats and pressure were used to make them give information 
on the spirit prevailing among the people in general and their 
parishioners in particular. ‘This caused grievous conflicts of con- 
science for the clergy, the authorities threatening them with the 
direst consequences for themselves and their families if they did 
not comply. 

The fact that religious work continued, though in a restricted 
measure, was due, on the one hand, to the awareness of parish- 
ioners of the importance of religion for their personal and national 
life and their preparedness voluntarily to make economic sacri- 
fices for the support of the church and, on the other hand, to the 
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will of the servants of the church to carry on their work under 
conditions unfavorable and even dangerous to them personally. 
That these dangers were a reality is supported by the following 
data: In the course of one year two Evangelical Lutheran clergy- 
men were murdered, seventeen arrested and deported to Russia, 
and six drafted into the Red Army as common soldiers. ‘Twenty- 
seven members of parish councils were also murdered, and a large 
number of leading men and women were arrested and deported to 
Siberia. 

When, in 1941, the war between Germany and Russia turned 
Estonia into a battleground, ten Lutheran churches were razed 
and forty-two suffered greater or lesser damage. That is to say, 
one out of three parish churches suffered from the war, not 
counting a large number of other buildings belonging to the 
church. Several churches were plundered and desecrated by units 


of the Red Army. 


THE GERMAN OccUupPATION, 1941-1944 

With the retreat of the Soviets before the Germans and the 
country’s occupation by the Germans, the church had greater 
freedom to continue its activities, though the war imposed cer- 
tain restrictions. The congregations made preparations to restore 
their destroyed or damaged churches: money was collected and 
building materials procured. However, the prevailing shortage 
of building materials and labor seriously hindered the proposed 
restorations. Only one destroyed church was restored, but the 
smaller damages to many churches and buildings could neverthe- 
less be mended. Where the churches were destroyed, divine 
services were held in chapels and, in summer, in the open air, 
mostly in the churchyards. The congregations were again al- 
lowed the use of their property—buildings and lands—though 
with certain restrictions. As the support of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church and the congregations was their own private affair, 
funds for this purpose were obtained by taxing the parishioners, 
which was now permitted. ‘The parishioners, happy to possess 
freedom of worship, showed great generosity toward the church. 
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Asa result the congregations and the Consistory were able to ful- 
fill their duties, notwithstanding that the authorities gave the 
church no economic support and imposed heavy economic bur- 
dens on the population. 

Religious instruction was again included in the school curricu- 
lum and, though it remained a voluntary subject, commanded a 
100 per cent attendance in the elementary schools, while the 
number of pupils who stayed away in high schools and institutions 
of higher education was very small. 

The problem of training clergymen remained open for some 
time, but after protracted negotiations with the German occupa- 
tion authorities, it was possible, in 1943, to reopen the theological 
faculty of Tartu University, which had been closed in 1940, 
under the name of “Theological Institute associated with ‘Tartu 
University.” Its curriculum was that of the former theological 
faculty, and the teaching staff was identical with that of the pre- 
vious faculty. 

Young people’s work was permitted again and the clergy did 
their best to enlarge its scope: divine service was held for chil- 
dren, Sunday schools were arranged, meetings were held for 
young people, etc. This work was impeded by various duties 
which the occupation authorities imposed on the young people 
(labor service, conscription, etc.) and the lack of devotional liter- 
ature, caused largely by an acute shortage of paper. The church 
had to confine itself to the publication of leaflets and pamphlets; 
greater tasks, like the printing of Bibles, New Testaments, and 
hymnals, which were urgently needed as a result of the wanton 
destruction of their reserves by the Soviets, had to wait until more 
propitious times. 

In the summer of 1944 the battle-line of the Soviet and Ger- 
man forces reached Estonia again. Twenty additional churches 
were destroyed and forty were heavily damaged. 

Remembering their horrible experiences under the first Soviet 
occupation, a large number of Estonians took to flight before the 
advancing Soviet army in the autumn of 1944, escaping to Swe- 
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den, Finland, and Germany. Altogther 80,000 Estonians are at 
the moment refugees in various European countries. The greatest 
number is in Germany since facilities for flight to that country— 
ships and roads—were most numerous. 

About 50 per cent of the Estonian Lutheran clergy left their 
country, fleeing before the Russians, and are now in Sweden, 
Germany, the United States, Canada, and Australia. According 
to the Russian authorities, who made this announcement over the 
Tallinn Radio in February, 1945, only seventy-seven Evangelical 
Lutheran clergymen remained in Estonia, each clergyman having 
to serve several parishes. 


ConpITIONs IN Estonia SINCE 1944 

Although Estonia, as well as the other two Baltic republics, 
is strictly isolated from the rest of the world, indirect data reach- 
ing us from behind the “iron curtain” lead to the conclusion that 
the church in present-day Estonia occupies the position which it 
can be expected to occupy under a regime based on materialism 
and atheism. 

The freedom of conscience secured to the citizens by the 
Soviet constitution is interpreted to mean that, for the satisfaction 
of their religious needs, citizens must content themselves with 
divine service and other religious ceremonies only. Certain para- 
graphs in the Soviet Criminal Code have not been repealed, and 
these paragraphs regard the following acts as criminal offenses, 
viz., religious instruction of minors in schools and other educa- 
tional establishments, the performing of religious ceremonies in 
public and communal institutions and enterprises, taxation of 
parishioners for the benefit of the church and parish. These para- 
graphs specifically prohibit young people’s work, Sunday schools, 
Christian organizations for young people, etc. 

Devotional literature and the Scriptures are unobtainable by 
either adults or minors. Church holidays are not observed; if, 
occasionally, work is not done on one of the more important 
church holidays at the demand of the workers, the Sunday after 
the “rest day”’—as it is called according to Soviet terminology— 
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becomes an ordinary working day instead of a holiday. 

Although, officially, there is no persecution of religion or the 
church, a considerable number of Evangelical Lutheran clergy- 
men have been deported to Russia and confined in concentration 
camps. There is reliable evidence to show that the clergymen in 
question never indulged in political activities but worked quietly 
and modestly in their rural parishes. The result is that the number 
of active pastors has been further reduced. Inasmuch as the theo- 
logical faculty has been dismissed from the university and there 
is no institution for the training of pastors in Estonia, it is impos- 
sible to supply vacant parishes with pastors who meet the legal 
educational requirements. Consequently many congregations are 
deprived of every ministry except that of laymen, a ministry often 
exercised by former sextons or by peasants. 

Though, as pointed out above, the constitution guarantees 
freedom of conscience, members of the Communist Party take 
every opportunity to impress on the people that belief in God 
is something despicable and that church-goers may come to be 
classed as disloyal to the regime and enemies of the people. No 
Soviet citizen can afford to disregard such a warning and, quite 
naturally, many a man and woman feels that it is too dangerous 
openly to show adherence to the church by attending divine 
service. 

In summarizing, it must be stated that under the Soviet regime 
the church is at best only a tolerated institution whose activities 
are extremely restricted and whose opportunities to work are 
radically limited in the material as well as the moral sense. Under 
such circumstances the religious life of the people is prevented 
from developing normally and the very existence of a Christian 
outlook is seriously endangered. As early as 1940-1941 unpreju- 
diced observers had no doubt that the ultimate object of the 
authorities was to eradicate the Christian religion from the con- 
sciousness and life of the nation and to destroy everything that 
was connected with the Christian outlook and spirit. Recent in- 
formation confirms that this aim is still in force. 
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By J. W. Ponr 
Utrecht, Holland 


: Tue Luryaeran Cuurcu in Holland is one of the smallest 
» churches in the world. Not even a sixtieth part of the Dutch pop- 


ulation belongs to it. Although it is a very small church, it has 


' nevertheless had world-wide influence. Lutheran congregations 
ina part of America’, Africa”, and Asia’ are its daughter churches 
| and their organization 1s a typical Dutch one. 


The history of this small Lutheran Church is an interesting 
one. It originated in the sixteenth century, the century of the 


- Reformation. For all western Europe that was a time of spiritual 


awakening. In the Netherlands people were more accustomed to 
personal freedom than the people in any other part of the Conti- 


nent, and there was also a strong longing for liberty of con- 
science. The Roman Church was losing its hold on the people 


and, after Luther had posted his Ninety-five Theses, everyone 
looked upon him as the coming reformer. His translation of the 
New Testament and his books of devotion were soon translated 
and read in Holland. From the correspondence still preserved 
one can see that his advice was sought in many difficult questions. 

But his popularity diminished in the same proportion as Ana- 


baptism grew. People could not understand his antagonism to- 


ward the Anabaptists, who represented the peasants and the labor- 
‘Cf. The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 1638-1800, by Theodore E. Schmauk 


(Philadelphia: 1903), p. 20. 
In the eighteenth century the only Lutheran church in Africa was in Capetown. 


Cf. my Nieuwe Bijdragen tot kennis van de geschiedenis en het wezen van het Luther- 
_ anisme in de Nederlanden (Amsterdam: 1910 and 1916), III, p. 37 f., VII, p. 185 f. 


® The history of the Lutheran church in Batavia is to be found in Bijdragen tot de 
geschiedenis d. Evang. Luth. kerk in de Nederlanden, by J. C. Schultz Jacobi and F. J. 
Domela Nieuwenhuis (Utrecht: 1845), VI, p. 83 f. 
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ing classes and who longed for more social freedom. The Ana- 
baptists, with their enthusiastic ideas, electrified the crowds who 
sympathized with the German peasants. 

There was another reason for the weakening of Luther’s in- 
fluence in Holland. Dutch people could not understand his con- 
ception of the Eucharist, already known here in 1529. It was too 
Catholic for the radical people of the Netherlands, where the 


conception of Hoen, Zwingli, and others was almost a native | 


product. The doctrine of ‘“consubstantiation,” of the omnipres- 
ence of Christ, and other Lutheran doctrines were in those days 
little appreciated in Holland, except by German residents, mostly 
members of German commercial houses with their factories in 
Antwerp, Bruges, and other towns. 

However, as long as every heretical opinion in Holland was 
oppressed and it was dangerous to be a non-Catholic Christian, 
there was some unity among “Sacramentarians,” “Lutherans,” 
and, after 1560, “Calvinists.” With the introduction of religious 
freedom the differences among the Protestants became more evi- 
dent. The year 1566 bears witness to it. This year is called the 
“wonderful year.” In August an uprising took place in Antwerp. 
In order to suppress it, the Prince of Orange by a provisional per- 
mit allowed the Protestants to build their own churches and to 
hold their services. It then became evident that they were divided 
among themselves. The Reformed adhered to the doctrines of 
Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, and others; a smaller group, comprising 
such foreign elements as Germans, Norwegians, and Danes re- 
siding in Antwerp, adhered to Lutheranism. The antagonism be- 
tween these two groups grew stronger in the last months of 1566. 

In October German theologians came to organize the Lu- 
theran churches; they composed the Antwerp Confession, a lit- 
urgy, and some small books of devotion. These theologians were 
very fond of debates with the Reformed, the subjects under dis- 
cussion being theological as well as political questions. 

The Reformed consistories believed that it would be in ac- 
cordance with the will of God to remove the government, should 
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it offend the privileges of the people and restrict religious free- 
dom. They prepared for revolt and hired soldiers to defend them 
in time of peril. Their small army was, however, defeated by the 


Spaniards, in the neighborhood of Antwerp, in March, 1567. 


This defeat caused a serious tumult in the town. The rebels at 


first had the upper hand. The government then invoked the as- 


sistance of all inhabitants to restore order, and the Lutherans, the 


/ Roman Catholics, the Spaniards, and others sided with the Prince 
-of Orange and the government. They opposed the Reformed, 


who were now in the minority, and so the revolt was suppressed. 


‘Since that time the Reformed in Holland have trusted neither 


the religious nor the patriotic feelings of the Lutherans. For the 


| Reformed political principle was quite the opposite of the Lu- 
theran one. 


Soon after those terrible days the Spanish general, the Duke 


of Alba, came to the Netherlands with his troops and the Prot- 


estants had to take to flight in order to save their lives. Many 
Lutherans escaped to Germany and the Rhine provinces, where 
the government was Catholic, and here the Dutch Lutheran fugi- 


/tives organized their small churches.’ 


Luther was a prophet, not an organizer. He devised neither a 


system of theology nor a form of church government. The 


church was to him a spiritual reality; it exists wherever the Word 


}and the sacraments are. It is a communio sanctorum, “ein heiliges 


| Hauflein und Gemeine auf Erden eiteler Heiligen unter einem 


| Haupte (Christo ).” In one of his first writings he expressed the 
hope that true Christians might come together, choose their own 


ministers, form their own religious service, and establish their 


/own churches. But afterwards he learned that this would be 


impossible because the spiritual life of most of the people was 


/not strong enough. However, the life of the church had to be 


| protected in the struggle against Roman Catholicism. Luther 
‘thought that it would be the safest thing to put the church under 


*For the history and the organization of the Lutheran churches cf. my Geschie- 
denis van het Lutheranisme in de Nederlanden tot 1618 (Haarlem: 1911), p. 311 ff. 
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the patronage of the state, the princes being the chief men in the © 
church, the “principia membra ecclesiae.” ‘hus he tried to save | 


the Gospel for the people and the people for the Gospel. 


The question now arose: Is it possible to have a Lutheran © 


church in a country with no Lutheran government? Some said 


No. One of these was Flacius Illyricus, the renowned dogmatist | 


and controversialist, who had lived for some time in Antwerp and 
knew the Dutch people fairly well. He fully adhered to the prin- 


ciple which prevailed in Germany, “cujus regio ejus religio.” If | 


one could not live in peace in one’s country under the reign of a 
non-Lutheran prince, it was better to leave the country. Some 
Dutch Lutherans agreed with him and some did not. ‘Those who 
agreed went to the Roman Catholic Church for baptism in the 


belief that it was in agreement with Luther’s own views. Their | 


opponents, who could not conscientiously attend Catholic serv- 
ices and loved their country too much to emigrate, believed their 
opinion to be the true Lutheran one, more in accordance with the 
opinions of Luther himself than that of Flacius. Many controver- 
sial pamphlets were written by both parties. At last, in 1578, the 
Lutherans in Antwerp became convinced that they were right in 
having a Lutheran church in a country where the government 
was Catholic or Reformed. 


The first Dutch Lutheran church was established in Aix-la- 


Chapelle.” It was called a “house chapel” because divine service | 


was held in the house of one of the members. They organized 
themselves as best they could. The most remarkable thing in 
their organization was the position of the elders. They were the 
leaders in the church. They called the minister and deposed him. 
In those days a minister was not appointed for life but for three 
months or half a year and could be deposed if he did not please 


°* A. Harnack says in his Die evang. soziale Aufgabe im Lichte der Geschichte der 
Kirche (Bericht tiber die Verhandlungen des 5. Ev. soz. Kongresses, 158), that there 
were no Lutheran congregations of fugitives in the sixteenth century, such as the 
Reformed had; but the Lutheran congregations in Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, etc. were 


such congregations. Cf. also Ed. Simons, Niederrheinisches Synodal- und Gemeinde- 
leben “unter dem Kreuz” (Freiburg: 1897). 
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the people. The life of many ministers in those days was a tragic 
one, especially the life of traveling ministers who officiated in 
more than one congregation. The elders also had power over 
the deacons. The latter had to render them account of the money 
entrusted to them. In a word, the elders were the rulers of the 
church. It was so in the different Dutch Lutheran congregations 
in the Rhine provinces and in the Netherlands, for not only in 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1569), but also in Cologne (1574), Wesel 
(1602), Antwerp (1578), Brussels (1578), Woerden (1580), 
Amsterdam (1588), and, after the siege of Antwerp by the Span- 
jards (1588), in different towns of the northern parts of the 
Netherlands such small Lutheran churches were established. 

The elders were chosen by the members of the congregation. 
Twice a year elections took place. The congregations being very 
small (with the exception of Amsterdam) and only a minority 
of members being well-to-do, the same persons were often 
elected. In the beginning, in the time of struggle, nobody ob- 
jected to this, but afterwards it became very clear that the elec- 
tion of the same persons had very bad consequences. 

This position of the elders was in agreement with a Lutheran 
principle in that they were “the provisional substitutes of the 
magistrate.”* Lutherans in Holland adhered to the opinion of 
Luther that the church had to be put under the patronage of 
the state. As long as the rulers of Holland were “not yet Lu- 
theran” they elected a “provisional magistrate.” ‘Therefore the 
elders always had to be elected from among the most influential 
and the richest members of the congregation. 

The power of the elders made itself felt in every congrega- 
tion throughout the whole history of the church, and I believe 
that in the oldest American church, in St. Matthews’ Lutheran 


» Church of New York City, the position of elders was for a long 


time as prominent as in old Amsterdam, where, in the years of 


® Therefore Stangen, superintendent of Oldenburg, wrote in 1604 to the elders 
in Amsterdam that they are “a special magistracy in the congregation and have ‘the 


same power as princes.” Cf. my Nieuwe Bijdragen, etc., Il, p. 182. 
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the Dutch emigration to Manhattan Island (after 1623), there 
existed a large congregation of no less than 30,000 Lutherans. In 


Holland the position of the elders has been changed in the eight- | 


eenth century, and still more in the nineteenth, a new organiza- 
tion being introduced in 1819 by King William I. The only 
remnant of the power of former times is to be found in Amster- 
dam. 


The position of the minister in the Dutch Lutheran churches | 


was also a peculiar one. He had no authority at all in temporal 
questions. In questions of doctrine, however, he was the sole 
authority. This was a cause of much trouble, for the ministers 
were not always of the same opinion, and who could decide in a 


conflict between them? In the very first years of their existence | 


serious conflicts harassed the small congregations, frequently with 
fatal results since nobody could stop the quarreling. In such cases 
the elders always consulted the theological faculty of one or an- 
other German Lutheran university, asking for a decision in the 


matter in question, for the prevailing opinion was that theologians | 


alone knew the will of God. 

This principle has been a very serious one for the Dutch Lu- 
theran Church. The Calvinists scoffed at it. Since the Calvinists 
recognized no difference between a clergyman and a layman, “all 
of them being taught by God,” the Lutheran principle was called 
a remnant of Catholicism. In the course of time many Lutherans 
adhered more or less to the same opinion. For, though nearly 
all the Dutch Lutherans immigrated from either Germany or the 
Scandinavian kingdoms and in the beginning cherished German 
Lutheran ideas, their sons and daughters were impregnated with 
the Dutch spiritual atmosphere which was laden with other ideas. 

The spirit of separatism, which is not Lutheran, was already 
ripe at the end of the seventeenth century in the hearts of an 
important part of the Amsterdam congregation. Many people 
were not at all satisfied with the newly elected ministers, nor with 
the elders, who were as usual ruling without considering the will 
of the congregation. But as soon as they began to separate, the 
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political government, which had to allow the establishment of a 
-new church, refused its permission, and so they had to remain 
in the church which, in the opinion of the government, was a 
true Lutheran one. 

But toward the end of the eighteenth century (1791) a schism 
took place. It led to the establishment of a second Lutheran 
Church, the ‘Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church,” which 
gave the laity a prominent place in the church government and a 
strong influence on the election of ministers. In other congrega- 
tions the election of ministers is left to the elders and deacons, 
the congregation itself being almost without any influence. The 
organization of the Lutheran churches in Holland is not the 
same as that of the Reformed churches; it is not presbyteral, for 
the elders are the ‘ ‘provisional substitutes of the magistrate’ > and 
the ministers are not “teaching presbyters” but almost priests— 
“theologians who know the will of God.” In the course of time 
the position of clergymen has been modified, but its original char- 
acter has been preserved in some of the regulations of today. 

The form of public worship is as peculiar as the organization 
-of the Dutch Lutheran churches. ‘Those who are accustomed to 
attend divine service in the Lutheran churches of Germany, 
Sweden, etc. are astonished to see the simple chapels used by the 
Dutch. Everything is so plain: no painted walls, no altar, no cru- 
cifix, no ceremonies during the service, no liturgy. Generally the 
church is oblong, with two or more galleries, a pulpit, a clock, 
and an organ. Most churches also have a wooden screen enclosing 
the pews for elders and deacons and also the pulpit. Formerly 
there used to be a place for the precentor, but in the nineteenth 
century most churches have done away with this office. Some 
screens were removed, and it is therefore possible to find the 
beautiful chiseled screen of the Lutheran church of Alkmaar in 
the Albert and Victoria Museum in London.’ Within the enclosed 
space most chapels also have a small table, used for Baptismal and 
Communion services. 


* Cf. my article about that screen in my Nieuwe Bijdragen, etc., VI, p. 1. 
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The service is very simple, almost the same as in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

A foreigner who visits our churches is soon struck with one 
of the peculiarities of Dutch Protestant people, who seem to lack 
due respect for public worship. Dr. A. Kuyper, the renowned 
neo-Calvinist, a man of high position and of mighty influence in 
Holland, wrote in his book on worship,* “It would be something 
quite unnatural if the worshipers were silent in the church before 
the beginning of service, for they are brethren; they are ac- 
quainted with one another, and therefore they converse with 
one another.” Dr. Kuyper would like, if it were possible, to have 
a large room next to the chapel where worshipers could converse 
before attending divine service. In general, public opinion in 
Holland maintains that it is not necessary to keep silent in church 
before the service. Silence ensues with the appearance of the 
minister in the pulpit. 

The service itself consists of singing, praying, and preaching. 
In former times all Lutheran hymns were translated from Ger- 
man hymnals; even the Psalms were translated from the German. 
In the nineteenth century this was changed. First of all, the “Re- 
stored Lutheran Church” inserted the Reformed Psalms in its 
hymnbook (1857), and later on these were sung in other churches 
too. Since that time more original Dutch hymns and translations 
of English and French hymns have been sung. There is not much 
singing during the service, however. Only if a hymn is very short 
can it be sung entirely; usually only two or three verses are sung, 

The greater part of the service is taken up by the sermon. 
Usually it takes more than half an hour or even an hour. Formerly 
the Sunday service lasted two hours, the week-day service one 
hour. And the minister was obliged to be punctual. Thus there 
was a resolution of the elders of Amsterdam, in the seventeenth 
century, that “the precentor shall begin to sing with the striking 
of the clock and not wait till the minister is ready with his 
address.” Such resolutions are no longer in use and no longer nec- 


“Dr. A. Kuyper, Onze eeredienst (Kampen: 1911), p. 160 f. 
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essary, for the service on Sundays generally lasts about an hour 
and a half. 
The simplicity of the service is very striking to a foreigner. 
How is it possible that a Lutheran church should have no altar, 
no liturgy, no ceremonies? To this question history gives the 
-answer. In Lutheran countries such as Germany, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, medieval churches were adapted to Lutheran 
services; much of the old Catholic ceremonies was preserved; the 
Lutheran Church became the national church, and the people, 
accustomed to the old liturgy, were glad to have as few alterations 
as possible. Luther himself set the example. In the beginning he 
suggested that only prayer and the Word of God should be used 
in divine service, and he called himself “‘iniguus ceremoniis etiam 
Nnecessariis, hostis autem non necessariis.’ He was indifferent to 
' ceremonial, but he soon perceived that the common people could 
not bear radical improvements. Therefore he retained all that 
was not in defiance of the Gospel—such as priestly vestments, 
albs, wax candles, crucifixes, altar paintings, and even, for some 
time, the elevation of the bread and the cup in Holy Communion. 
He hoped that the tme would come when all these ceremonies 
| would be changed as a matter of course, when the Gospel would 
‘ be better understood. But he hoped in vain. His followers clung 
to everything he introduced or left unchanged because it was 
| his work.° 
| So matters stood in Saxony and northern Germany, but in 
. southern Germany another spirit prevailed. Here the Sunday 
| service assumed a different character. In Wiirttemberg there 
| was no longer a service like the old Roman Mass, ending in a 
Communion. The main thing in every service was the, preaching 
- of the Word of God and prayer. Altars, although still standing 
/ in the old churches, were no longer used. So it was in Wiirttem- 
berg and in some other parts of southern Germany.” It is not 
| CE. Franz Rendtorff, Die Geschichte des christl, Gottesdienstes unter dem Ge- 
) sichtspunkte der liturgischen Erbfolge (Giessen: 1914). 


1°Cf. C. Kolb, Die Geschichte des Gottedienstes in der evangelischen Kirche 
Wiirttembergs (Stuttgart: 1913), S. 30 f. 
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improbable that the neighborhood of Switzerland and the in- 
fluence of the Anabaptist movement, which was very strong in 
this part of Germany, should have brought this about. At all 
events, the difference is considerable. And the same spirit can 
be found in the western part of Germany, in the Eifel mountains. 
From these parts of Germany—from Diren, Schleiden, Aix-la- 
Chapelle—the first Lutheran ministers came to Holland. 

They were not accustomed to a liturgy, and so they made 
the divine services in the house chapels as simple as they were, 
in their own country. And even now this plain service is to be | 
found in all towns of Holland in which Lutheran house chapels 
are established. With the exception of a few chapels established 
in the nineteenth century, Lutheran chapels are to be seen only 
in larger towns. Lutheranism was not officially acknowledged in 
the Netherlands. The States General, which tolerated Lutheran 
services in the towns, forbade such services in the country. The 
only village in which an exception was made in the seventeenth 
century is Bodegraven, and in the eighteenth, Groede. But in the 
sixteenth century Bodegraven belonged to Eric of Brunswick, 
a Lutheran prince, and so the Confession of Augsburg was ad- 
hered to by a part of the population; and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury Groede was an asylum for the Salzburgers who were driven 
out of their country by Roman Catholics. Full toleration of Lu- 
therans did not come until the beginning of the nineteenth cen-. 
tury when religious freedom was granted to every church. Since 
that me Lutheranism was free to develop, but there has not been - 
any growth at all; on the contrary, the Lutherans have diminished 
in numbers in proportion to the increase in population. 

Among the doctrinal questions which agitated the Dutch | 
Lutheran Church, those concerning original sin and the omnipres- 
ence of Christ were, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, | 
the most important ones. In the Formula of Concord the ques- | 
tion raised by Flacius Ilyricus, who held that sin is not an “acci- 
dent” but the “substance” of man, is settled in such a manner that 
his followers opposed and would not subscribe the Formula. A 
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large part of the Dutch Lutheran Church adhered to Flacius. So 
‘the Formula was not acknowledged in Holland. Much dissension 
) took place and the small congregations were torn asunder by this 
conflict. It has been said that in the County of Mansfeld, in Ger- 
imany, the “Accedenter” (adherents of the doctrine that sin is an 
“accident”) and the “Substanzianer” (followers of Flacius) 
fought with each other in the streets and in the public houses 
-much as the Arians and their opponents in the ancient church. 
Similar things happened in Holland, but not to such an extent. 

In the course of time these conflicts diminished because the 
‘elders elected only such ministers as promised not to speak about 
this doctrine, and nearly every congregation framed its own con- 
fession which had to be subscribed by every minister elected. 
So there was a Confessio Wordensis, Middelburgensis, etc. de 
| peccato originali, confessions now forgonen and no longer to be 
‘found; the only confession “de Benoni originalr” stll existing is 
the Antwerp Confession of 1579.1" At the beginning of the seven- 
‘teenth century, with the death (1611) of Joost van den Populiere, 
‘the zealot on this question, the Flacian doctrine lost its attraction 
and the Formula of Concord was accepted. 

/ There is still another confession which bears a Dutch charac- 
‘ter, a confession “de ommnipraesentia Christi.” It was formulated 
fin Amsterdam. Petrus Plancius, a Reformed minister of great 
influence, renowned as geographer as well as theologian, and a 
{first-class controversialist, preached on Ascension Day, 1603, 
against the Lutherans and their doctrine of the omnipresence of 
‘Christ. He was a very popular man, but not free of vulgarity. 
'He made of this doctrine a caricature. His metaphors were very 
vulgar; it is impossible to translate them. The Lutherans were 
scoffed at and they had to defend themselves. They were now 
forbidden to have divine services. Philipp Nicolai, Lutheran 
sinister of Hamburg and also a very renowned controversialist, 


wrote in a remarkable pamphlet accompanying a letter to the 
= (4a 
11 Cf. the “Confessio Antverpiensis de peccato originali, Anno 1579” in my Niewwe 
Bijdragen, I, p. 121. 
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States General: “It is the duty of the States General to be very 
kind toward the Lutherans because they are the people who 
brought the Gospel to the Dutch; the Calvinists are Mohamme- 
dans and the Catholics are non-Christians.” Of course, this pam- 
phlet did more harm than good. The elders and ministers of the 
congregation in Amsterdam wrote their own confession and sub- 
mitted it to the town government.” The government accepted 
it but did not change its official attitude. Some time afterwards | 
the Lutherans managed to resume their services, and in a year or 
so the church recovered its former position. 

Until the nineteenth century the Dutch Lutheran Church has 
been wholly dependent for its doctrinal and spiritual life on Ger- 
man theology. Its ministers had to study at German universities, 
and this was one of the causes of conflict which has harmed the 
church. Most of the Germans who went to Holland as confec- 
tioners, butchers, bakers, merchaits, etc. intermarried in their 
adopted country and became Dutchmen, had Dutch kindred, 
Dutch friends, and Dutch ideas. The latter were under the in- 
fluence of France, the most influential country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. On the other hand, Germans were 
constantly emigrating to Holland and joining the Lutheran 
Church. Two distinct currents made themselves felt in the 
church as friction arose between the more and the less Holland- 
ized Lutherans, the Dutch and the German party. Sometimes 
theological, sometimes political questions divided them, and some- 
times both. 

So matters stood at the end of the eighteenth century, a time 
of theological and political commotion. In Germany Rational- 
ism was dominant. The younger ministers were nearly all Ration- 
alists, for they had studied in Germany. Well-to-do people liked 
Rationalism and preferred the ministers who preached it. The 
lower classes asked for the old Gospel and ministers who preached 
it. So every vacancy in a parish became a cause of much diffi- 


“Cf. F. J. Domela Nieuwenhuis, Geschiedenis der Amsterdamsche gemeente, 
Bijlage D. blz. 70 (Amsterdam: 1856). 
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culty and dissension. The Rationalists had the majority and 
cd it accordingly. 

There was also another point of controversy. Two political 
parties divided the people: the Patriots and the Orangists. Most 
of the well-to-do people were Patriots, and so were the middle 
‘class to which the elders and deacons belonged. They looked up 
to France, glorified France, and expected everything from it. 
The lower class and the nobility were Orangists, attached to the 
Prince of Orange. At the time when these controversies were 
dividing the congregation, a vacancy occurred in Amsterdam, in 
1791. Though a very large part of the congregation had asked 
the elders to elect a minister of the old Gospel, they paid no atten- 
‘tion to the request and elected a Rationalist. Very deeply disap- 
pointed, many subscribers to the request separated themselves 
‘from the church on the day following the election and established 
a “Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The civil govern- 
ment of Amsterdam allowed the establishment of this new church, 
a church afterwards called the “Orangists’ church,” and Johannes 
Hamelau, one of the ministers of the abandoned church, assisted 
them. Thus a second Lutheran congregation was established in 
Amsterdam, and this congregation from the beginning bore a 
‘truly Dutch character. It was decided immediately that its min- 
isters should study in Holland, and so the plan of a Dutch theo- 
logical seminary arose in their midst. A new confession was 
drawn up (1791), and soon the congregation had its own church 
‘government and its own divine service. 

And so we see, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
two Lutheran Churches in Holland with their own organization 
and their own character. 

On the one hand, there was an Evangelical Lutheran Church 
which tended to be “neutral” in character. Each clergyman was 
required to subscribe a rather vague statement to the effect 
“that he will devote himself in word and life to the interests of 
Christianity and the Dutch Lutheran Church, that he will apply 
himself to the advancement of religious knowledge, Christian 
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faith, good morals, order and concord, and that he will act in) 
accordance with the regulations of the church.” This body was; 
individualistic in practice, for no synod or conference had the 
power to make decisions which would be binding on individual 
congregations. 

On the other hand, there was a Restored Evangelical Lutheran 
Church which desired to cling to the principles of historic Lu-| 
theranism. Every clergyman was required to subscribe a state- 
ment in which he pledged his allegiance to the Confessions of 
the Reformation and acknowledged his belief in “the justification 
of the sinner by grace alone for Christ’s sake through faith.” 
Congregations were represented in a synod and felt themselves 
bound by its decisions. Accordingly there were closer bonds of 
unity in this smaller of the two Lutheran bodies. 

Attempts made during the nineteenth century to reunite these | 
churches proved fruitless. This remains a task for the twentieth 
century. 
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